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T HE AMERICAN SOCIETY OF CINEMA¬ 
TOGRAPHERS was founded in 1918 for 
the purpose of bringing into closer con¬ 
federation and cooperation all those leaders in 
the cinematographic art and science whose 
aim is and ever will be to strive for pre-emi¬ 
nence in artistic perfection and technical mas¬ 
tery of this art and science. Its purpose is to 
further the artistic and scientific advancement 
of the cinema and its allied crafts through un¬ 
ceasing research and experimentation as well 
as through bringing the artists and the scien¬ 
tists of cinematography into more intimate 
fellowship. To this end its membership is com¬ 
posed of the outstanding cinematographers of 
the world with Associate and Honorary mem¬ 
berships bestowed upon those who, though not 
active cinematographers, are engaged none 
the less in kindred pursuits, and who have, by 
their achievements, contributed outstandingly 
to the progress of cinematography as an Art 
or as a Science. To further these lofty aims 
and to fittingly chronicle the progress of cine¬ 
matography, the Society's publication, The 
American Cinematographer, is dedicated. 
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John Arnold, A.S.C., inspecting the DeBrie "Super- 
Parvo" Silent Camera. 


A LMOST seven years ago, the first "Talking Picture" 
was released. For at least six years, the motion 
picture industry has been acutely microphone-con¬ 
scious, striving to suppress every extraneous noise which 
might interfere with the recording of dialog. From the 
start, the cinema camera has been one of the chief offenders 
in this respect, for the intermittent movement which seems 
inescapably necessary to cinematography, is an inherently 
noisy mechanism. The first step in overcoming camera- 
noise was, of course, altering such obviously noisy parts as 
gears, bearings, etc., and insulating the camera itself by 
encasing it in a sound-proof housing. These housings — 
known variously as "Blimps" or "Bungalows" — have pro¬ 
gressively diminished in size and increased in sound-absorp¬ 
tive efficiency: but they still interfere to a greater or lesser 
extent with the free and facile operation of the camera. 

For at least five years, Cinematographers everywhere 
have been seeking a really silent camera — one which can 
be used, uncovered, with any sound system, under any con¬ 
ditions, restoring the full freedom and flexibility enjoyed in 
the pre-Vitaphone days. For five years, rumors and unveri- 
fiable reports have come from engineering laboratories, 
telling of intensive work being done in developing such 
cameras. From time to time, improved cameras have been 
shown, or experimental silent cameras tested. Surely the 
silent camera must be "just around the corner," despite 
the tight-lipped silence of the engineers and manufacturers. 
Yet the months have rolled by, and no such camera has 
appeared. Cinematographers everywhere are asking, "Where 
is the Silent Camera? When will it be ready for use? What 
manner of machine will it be?" 

Properly to understand the answer, we must first appre¬ 
ciate the problem facing the designers. The operation of a 
motion picture camera is based on the use of an inter¬ 
mittent movement which allows the film to remain motion¬ 
less during the exposure, then quickly moving onward to 
reveal the next section of unexposed film. The operation 


Development 


of the mechanism for providing this movement is, it seems, 
unavoidably noisy, while the movement of the film itself 
gives rise to a certain amount of sound as well. Moreover, 
the standards of silence are constantly becoming more ex¬ 
acting, as the sensitivity of recording-equipment is in¬ 
creased. A camera which would have been perfectly accept¬ 
able five, four, or even two years ago would be objection¬ 
ably noisy now that "Wide Range" and "High Fidelity" 
recording is in general use. Since it is recognized that it 
takes at least two years to engineer and perfect a studio- 
type camera to the point where it is ready for production, 
this constant alteration in silence standards is a very grave 
handicap. 

At present, the measurement of camera silence is ex¬ 
pressed as a rating of "minus decibels": that is, its opera¬ 
tional noise is of a volume so many units below the level 
of average speech. Before the introduction of present high- 
sensitivity recording, a camera with a rating of —35 db 
would be considered adequately silent. The best of existing 
"blimps" are rated at —40 to —45 db, which, with mod¬ 
ern recording, is barely adequate. According to studio 
experts, a silent camera must, to meet today's conditions, 
show a rating of not less than —50 db. 

What is actually available today? 

Silent camera development has followed two main 
courses: adaptation of existing equipment, as exemplified 
in the Fried design; and the creating of absolutely new 
designs, retaining to some extent the features and appear¬ 
ance of earlier models, as exemplified in the Mitchell and 
DeBrie designs. 

The Fried design is essentially a reconstruction of ex¬ 
isting cameras — Bell £r Howell or Mitchell — in which the 
silenced camera is placed in a snug soundproofing case, 
12x12x12 inches in size. A special focusing system elim¬ 
inates any lateral shifting for focusing, thereby permitting 
a much smaller housing. The magazines are not blimped: 
they are fitted with beaded moulding, to break up any dia¬ 
phragm effect, and as they are fitted to the outer case 
rather than to the camera, they do not transmit either 
noise or vibration from the camera. Several of these units 
are being used at the Columbia Studio, with excellent re¬ 
sults. 

The first of the new designs to be offered by a major 
camera manufacturer was the Mitchell. This was first ex¬ 
hibited (in an experimental model) before a meeting of 
the American Society of Cinematographers in June, 1931, 
and described in the AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
the following month. A refined model of the camera was 
used by Hal Rosson, A.S.C., in photographing "Hell Below" 
last year, and described by him in the AMERICAN CINE¬ 
MATOGRAPHER in February, 1933. Further refinements 
have been incorporated in this design, and the camera is 
now in production and use. It incorporates virtually all of 
the features of the earlier Mitchell cameras, together with 
a design which tends to minimize noise. The movement is 
essentially the same as the famous Mitchell "speed move¬ 
ment," but actuated through eccentrics rather than gears. 
The film-moving claws move into and out of the perfora¬ 
tions much straighter and faster than previously, and leave 
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of Silent 

Camera 

Progressing 

by 

William Stull, A.S.C. 

the film at rest for a rather longer period, with a faster 
pull-down. A series of idling rollers through which the film 
is threaded tends to minimize the film-slap. A manually 
adjustable shutter is provided, with a visible indicating-dial 
at the rear of the camera. The customary four-lens turret 
is retained, as is the familiar Mitchell focusing-system. 
The finder is interconnected with the focusing movement 
of the lens, through a series of cams, so that the finder 
is focused and compensated for parallax automatically as 
the lens focus is changed. The motor-mount is integral 
with the right-hand cover of the camera; motors may be 
removed or interchanged by loosening four screws and 
removing this plate. Silence is secured by a layer of cork 
insulation between the double walls of the camera-case, 
and by rubber insulation preventing metal-to-metal contact 
between the camera and magazines, tripod, etc. As Mr. 
Rosson wrote at the time, this camera is satisfactorily silent 
for most work except extreme close-ups, or scenes recorded 
at a very low volume-level. 

Recently, an improved model has been undergoing prac¬ 
tical tests at the hands of Victor Milner, A.S.C., who used 
it on "Cleopatra," and Karl Struss, A.S.C., who used it on 
several sequences of "It Ain't No Sin." This latest model 
is essentially the camera just described, with some minor 
changes, such as the addition of an automatic dissolve, 
encased in an extremely compact outer housing, which 
insulates the entire camera acoustically. All controls—such 
as dissolver, shutter-adjustment, frame and footage count¬ 
ers, and focusing throw-over — are extended outside of 
this casing, so that the device need be opened only when 
threading the camera. The magazines are enclosed in a 
double, hinged cover, wide enough to allow for their move¬ 
ment in focusing. The turret, however, has been dispensed 
with in favor of a single-lens design, with the lens mounted 
on the outer case. The focusing control is through a lever 
and scale at the rear of the camera, and lens and finder are 
interconnected as in the previous design. An interesting 
prism arrangement permits the Operative to view the focus- 
calibrations on the lens from the rear of the camera. The 
matte-box is hinged, and swings out of the way horizontally, 
to facilitate changing lenses. While larger than the regular 
camera, this device is still far smaller and lighter than any 
type of "blimp," and is said to show an excellent sound- 
absorption record. 

A similar device, experimentally produced by the RKO 
Studio, was recently described in the AMERICAN CINE¬ 


MATOGRAPHER. In this case, the camera used was, of 
course, a "silenced" model of the pre-talkie Mitchell, and 
the housing was leather-covered rather than metal. 

Last spring, an experimental model of the Bell & Howell 
silent camera was shown in Hollywood. Externally, this 
model was a complete change from all previous Bell & 
Howell practice, though closer inspection revealed the fact 
that it centered around a silenced version of the famous 
Bell & Howell Stationary Pilot-Pin movement. As described 
in the AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER in March, 1933, 
this camera is of box form, roughly 10x12x18 inches in 
size, with standard Bell & Howell 1000-ft. sound-proofed 
magazines on the top. The casing is double, with the inner 
casing which carries the movement literally "floating" in¬ 
side the outer one. Both cases are sound-proofed. Much of 
the internal gearing customary has been eliminated, and 
what remains is made of noise-reducing materials, and in 
some instances cut most unconventionally. Direct drive is 
obtained through a built-in 48-cycle motor, whose arma¬ 
ture is an extension of the camera's shutter shaft. The 
movement is a refinement of the Bell Gr Howell pilot-pin 
movement, silenced, of course, and film-slap is reduced by 
reducing the size of the loops and by the use of two main 
sprockets instead of one. The shutter is manually adjust¬ 
able. A single-lens type of mount is used, the lens being 
fitted in a universal mounting, and placed in the outer 
case. The design of this mount pre-selects the proper cams 
for both focusing and finder-correction movements, so that 
a single scale is used for any lens or lenses. This scale, and 
the focusing control, are at the rear of the camera. Focus¬ 
ing is secured by an ingenious design in which the move¬ 
ment is moved slightly backward, while a ground-glass 
focusing screen and a system of reflecting prisms are in¬ 
serted. The image is reflected across the camera and to 
the rear, where it is seen right-side-up and magnified. 

Continued on Page 116 
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The 

Language 
of Color 


by 

L. O. Huggins, A.S. C. 


I N PREVIOUS articles we have considered the "Lan¬ 
guages" of Line, Tone and Design, with the idea of 
showing how the lines and tones in a still or motion 
picture may emphasize the mood or emotion of the scene 
to enhance the values of the story. There yet remains 
another "Language" of great importance, and that is— 
Color. 

Imagine yourself standing on the Mohave Desert watch¬ 
ing a flaming sunset. The red sun is sinking behind gold 
and orange clouds. The purple hills are tipped with crim¬ 
son,—a thrilling sight. 

Again imagine yourself beside the shore of a mountain 
lake where the water is green, and violet mist fills the hol¬ 
lows under the blue-green pine trees,—a restful picture. 

Perhaps you do not realize how much these colors af¬ 
fected you. Certain hues in the sunset instilled the feeling 
of excitement; other colors in the mountain lake gave you 
the feeling of peace and rest. 

If you had seen the sunset, devoid of color, in varying 
shades of grey, you would have felt little elation from 
its spectacle. If the colors of the mountain lake were 
changed by some magic into the flaming colors of the sun¬ 
set, you may be certain that your feeling of peace and 
calm would have disappeared instantly. 

The total absence of color also has its effect upon you. 
Can you imagine living in a house which is painted black 
inside, with grey furniture, and not a single spot of color 
to break the monotony? You could not live happily in 
such surroundings of somberness and gloom. 

To show the importance of color in our daily life, let us 
picture a world without color. A white sky, grey hills and 
foliage, black rocks and tree trunks,—and as for our¬ 
selves,—light grey faces and grey clothes. It would be a 
drab world. Now add color, and the whole scene takes on 
life and vitality. Golden sunlight greets us as we step out of 
doors, the green of fields and trees cheers us with its fresh¬ 
ness, the violet shadows soften the outlines of the hills. 
Whether or not we realize the fact, all colors have a defi¬ 
nite effect upon us. 

With the interest being shown in color by the producers 
at the present time, and with the knowledge that in the very 
near future, full-length features in color will be the rule 
rather than the exception, we feel that this is an appropri¬ 
ate time to discuss the "Language" of Color. 

But first let us consider some of the properties of color. 
The first is "Hue." This is the effect on the eye of a spe¬ 
cific wave length of light which results in the impressions 
we have named Red, Orange, Yellow, Green, Blue, Violet, 
Purple and Magenta. The term "Hue" has nothing to do 
with the brilliance or brightness of a color. For example, 


VOCABULARY OF COLOR 


HUE 

EMOTIONAL REACTION 

MEMORY REACTION 

Red. 

Aggressive, triumphant, 
material, hot. 

Flame, blood, war. 

Pink. 

Love, happiness, joy, 
youth, daintiness. 

Babies, roses. 

Orange. 

Jolly,energetic,ambitious, The sun. 
progressive. 

Gold. 

Ostentatious, proud, 
powerful. 

Money, riches, palaces. 

Brown. 

Conservative, sedate, 
warm. 

The earth. 

Yellow. 

Cheerful, gay, light. 
Fresh, fruitful, free, 
vigorous. 

Sunlight, daffodils. 

Green. 

Leaves, trees, outdoors. 

Blue-green Exotic, mysterious, vague. Sea, ponds, jade, 
cool. 

Blue. 

Spiritual, noble, true, 
steadfast. 

Sky, heaven. 

Violet. 

Dignified, serious, patient, Violets, far hills, 
mystic. 

Purple. 

Regal, haughty, mag¬ 
nificent, exalted. 

Amethyst/'Royal Purple." 

Magenta. 

Showy, materialistic. 

Rubies, wine, scarlet. 
Snow, "flag of truce," 

White. 

Light, pure, truthful. 


peaceful, clean. 

hospitals. 

Grey. 

Gloomy, retiring. 

Rainy days, old age, mist, 


judicious, indefinite. 

ashes. 

Black. 

Severe, impenetrable. 

Death, funerals, night. 


frightful, sophisticated 

grief, crime. 


Colors mixed with white Youth, gaiety, informality. 

Colors mixed with grey Subtlety, refinement, charm. 

Colors mixed with black Strength, seriousness, dignity. 


light-blue, slate blue and navy blue all exhibit the same 
hue. The next property of color is "Value." This term 
refers to its lightness or darkness. Light-blue is a high 
value, because it reflects a high percentage of light; slate 
blue is a medium value; navy blue is a low value because 
a very small amount of light falling on this color is reflected 
back to the eye. The third property of color is "Chroma" 
(technically termed Saturation) which indicates the purity 
of a particular hue. A brilliant red is of a high chroma, a 
brick-red is medium, and a reddish grey is of a low chroma. 
The nearer a color approaches grey, that is, the less pure 
it is,—the lower is its chromatic value. 

White, grey and black are, strictly speaking, not colors 
as they exhibit no predominance of a specific wave length 
of light, but we shall include them in the "Language" of 
Color. 

Each color in the spectrum has its effect upon us. It 
may be restful or otherwise, according to its hue, value 
and chroma. Colors also suggest to us certain objects and 
emotions. Red, for instance literally shouts at us. It is 
an energetic and aggressive color, at times brutal and 
angry. Whenever we see a brilliant red color we are re¬ 
minded, consciously or subconsciously, of fire, blood, war, 
passion. 

Orange is another active color, it is gay and jolly, sug¬ 
gesting ambition and progress. 

Gold is ostentatious, proud. The "language" it speaks 
is very definite. It always reminds us of money, riches, 
palaces. 

Brown is conservative, sober, and reminds us of the 
earth. 

Yellow is a cheerful, bright color, reminding us of light, 
sun, spring flowers. 

Green is a daring, vigorous hue. It is youthful, hopeful, 
free. It is associated with vegetation, woods, fields, spring 
and summer, the out-of-doors and freedom. 

Blue-green is much more sedate, It is exotic, mysterious 
and suggests the sea, pools of water, peacocks, jade, tur¬ 
quoise. 

Blue always reminds us of the sky. It is noble, pure, 
loyal, steadfast. 

Violet is serious, solemn, patient, sometimes mystic, mel¬ 
ancholy. 

Purple is pompous, gorgeous, triumphant, regal, being 

Continued on Page 117 
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The Part 
of the 
Painter 

by 

Oliver T. Marsh, A. S. C. 


A set from "Rip Tide." 

Note marble walls and stencilled parquet floor. 



T HE most successful motion picture Scenic Artist must 
not only work in close co-operation with the Cinema¬ 
tographer, but he must have an accurate and exten¬ 
sive knowledge of photography as it affects his work. He 
must know very accurately the photographic values of 
color—of different pigments and different materials. The 
chemical composition of different pigments of the same 
visual color may often produce vastly different photo¬ 
graphic effects, due to different degrees of light-absorption. 
Similarly, identical pigments applied to different materials, 
such as wood, cotton, silk, wool, velvet, plush, compo- 
board, or foliage, may produce entirely different photo¬ 
graphic results. These facts, and many similar ones, must 
be at the finger-tips of the successful Scenic Artist. 

Virtually every type of material and paint is used in mo¬ 
tion picture work, for he is at one time or another called 
upon to duplicate every conceivable type of structure. In 
doing this, he has to apply virtually every type of paint 
known—including standard oil paints, water-colors and 
kalsomines, enamels, gold and silver leaf, stains, varnishes, 
lacquers and plaster-stains—to virtually every conceivable 
surface: wood, metal, wall-board, plaster and cloth. More¬ 
over, he is as a rule working against time, necessitating 
the use of the fastest-drying paints possible, often with 
artificially-accelerated drying. At times, on rush orders, 
he has had to have a set painted, dried and ready for use 
within half an hour—and he rarely has more than three 
hours to allow for drying. The use of quick-drying lac¬ 
quers, with spray-guns and electric fans and heaters is a 
great help in this. A vitally important factor in the opera¬ 
tion of the Scenic Painting Department is the fact that all 
of the stages at the Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer studio are sup¬ 
plied with gas, water, electricity and compressed-air lines. 

With the coming of sound-films, the technique of set- 
construction in many studios had to undergo an abrupt 
change, and the technique of the Scenic Painter had to 
change with it. Since the early days of crudely-painted 
canvas drops, motion picture sets had in most instances 
been constructed out of hard materials—usually wood or 


plaster—treated in much the same way as the rooms they 
were made to represent. This construction, however, 
proved unsuited to sound, as the solid walls reflected the 
sound-waves, giving rise to reverberation and bad sound. 
Therefore, in many instances, a change was made to 
acoustically porous construction. At MGM, however, we 
were fortunate in that we had for some years been using 
soft sets, which we had found to be highly advantageous 
from every viewpoint; the construction remains virtually 
unchanged. With the exception of the relatively few sets 
representing wood-panelled walls (for which we use grained 
veneer panels) we use cloth construction over wooden 
frames. As a rule, the cloth is muslin, stretched tightly 
over rigid wooden frames. This construction is light and 
inexpensive, and makes it possible to move the sets around 
the studio without fear of breakage, cracks, etc., as the 
construction is resilient. The sound-waves pass directly 
through the cloth, making the sets so built acoustically 
ideal. 

With this construction, we found ourselves faced with 
the problem of duplicating wallpapers, etc., without sacri¬ 
ficing the desirable qualities of the soft set-construction. 
Covering the muslin walls with actual wallpaper would not 
be practical from any viewpoint: accordingly, in place of 
the plain, unbleached muslin, we use printed fabrics such 
as calico, chintz, gingham, and the like, sewing the sec¬ 
tions together so that the patterns are joined, as they 
would be in wallpaper, and stretching the fabric over the 
set-frames in the usual manner. In some spectacular pic¬ 
tures, such as "Rasputin," we utilized expensive brocaded 
silks, etc., for this same purpose: although the actual cost 
per yard of these materials is high, we found that—espe¬ 
cially since the bolts of such stuffs are unusually wide—the 
actual cost per foot of such treatment made it the most in¬ 
expensive possible method of producing the desired effects. 

Many sets require marble panels in either the walls or 
flooring: the cost of real marble would be prohibitive, as 
would the problem of shaping it to the requirements of the 
set, and many other problems of a kindred nature. Many 
years ago, Ernest Tate, head of the MGM Paint Depart¬ 
ment, originated the use of "marbleized" paper for this 

Continued on Page 116 
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Economies With Process 


Production 
Photography 

by 

Walter Blanchard 

T HE "PROJECTED BACKGROUND" process of com- 
posite photography, known also in some studios as the 
''Transparency' 7 and "Photo-Image" process, is gen¬ 
erally recognized as an invaluable aid to modern produc¬ 
tion. It is admittedly a great convenience, permitting the 
photographing and recording of many scenes which would 
otherwise be difficult, dangerous, or actually impossible if 
filmed by conventional methods. The economic value of the 
process, however, is not recognized so generally save in the 
more sensational instances where the use of the process 
eliminates long and expensive location-trips. This is nat¬ 
ural, as studio departmental cost-accounts are seldom 
published or discussed; and, moreover, the economies of 
such a department rarely appear in such reports, which 
simply detail actual costs rather than savings (actual or 
estimated) over other methods. 

The writer was recently privileged to study the fiscal 
report of the Process Department at one of the major 
studios — a report which proved a revelation of the volume 
and importance of "projected background" work. For the 
year 1933, the schedule of this studio called for the pro¬ 
duction of 58 feature pictures. Of these, some six were 
"Westerns," made almost exclusively on location, with very 
few studio-made scenes, and little or no need for any type 
of composite photography. Of the remaining 52 produc¬ 
tions, 51 required the services of the process staff to a 
greater or less extent, utilizing a total of 658 process shots 
— an average of 12.9 shots per production. Two of these 
films were definitely out of the ordinary run of productions: 
one was decidedly a "trick" film, and required 1 12 process 
shots (entirely aside from many miniature, "glass" and 
optical-printer shots); while the other was an aviation 
story, with many aerial sequences which could hardly have 
been filmed in any other manner, and used 72 process shots. 
Eliminating these two out-of-the-ordinary productions and 
their 184 process shots from our calculations, we find that 
among the normal productions made by the studio, there 
were 49 productions using 474 process shots — an average 
of 9.7 process shots per production. 

At this point, it may be well to define what is meant 
by "Process Shots," as the term is in itself rather mislead¬ 
ingly broad. Essentially, the process consists of the use of 
a translucent screen of large dimensions as a background 
for action photographed in the studio. Any type of fore¬ 
ground set may be erected in front of this screen, and any 
type of action staged. Upon the screen is projected (from 
behind) a strip of motion picture film, supplying any desired 
background — moving or stationary. The projector and the 
photographing camera are electrically synchronized, so that 
their shutters open and close in unison, with the result that 
the image cast by the projector is photographed as a back¬ 
ground to the actual action taking place in the foreground: 


hence the names, used in some studios, "Transparency" and 
"Photo-Image." Earlier developments of the process, based 
on the color-sensitivity of panchromatic film, and utilizing 
a colored background-film which was run through the cam¬ 
era and printed upon the final negative by colored light 
reflected from a colored backing illuminated by colored light 
(usually blue), with the foreground set and action illum¬ 
inated by light of a complementary color (usually orange- 
red), are known as "Color-Separation," "Blue Transpar¬ 
ency," and "Dunning Process" shots. This method is still 
used to some extent, though largely supplanted by the more 
flexible, quicker-operated projection-type shot. 

A brief mention of the average costs of process work 
over a period of years is illuminating, as it shows, with the 
increase in the volume of work and the enhanced experience 
and resources of the process staff, the making of such shots 
becomes steadily cheaper, while their use becomes more 
effective. 

In 1930—the last year in which this studio used the 
color-separation process—146 process shots were com¬ 
pleted for 40 productions, at an average cost of $314.95 
per shot. 

The next year—1931—the department standardized 
on the present type of projected-background shot, and 
made 340 shots for 33 productions, lowering the average 
cost to $184.61 per shot. 

In 1932, 503 shots were made for 45 productions, the 
cost averaging $140.59 per shot. 

Last year— 1933 — the same department made 658 
shots for 51 productions, at an average cost of $116 per 
shot. 

These figures are stated to include all departmental 
expenses except the items of lighting, set-construction, 
film-costs and laboratory-charges, which are figured sep¬ 
arately for the entire studio over the period of a year, and 
pro-rated to each production rather than to departmental 
budgets. During the 296 working-days of the year, the 
special-process department completed on an average of 
three shots per working day. 

In this four-year period, the average cost per shot had 
been lowered by two-thirds—an actual reduction of near¬ 
ly $200 per shot. How was this done? 

In the first place, of course, the volume, which in¬ 
creased somewhat more than 350 per cent, would in itself 
materially reduce the average cost. However, the most 
vital factor is the fact that during these years a large 
library of background film has been built up. Each back¬ 
ground that is photographed is immediately classified and 
filed away for future use. A cross-indexed card system 
permits the Department Head to locate immediately any 
desired background: and a separate file of clippings from 
these scenes enables them to judge at once the exact na¬ 
ture, angle, composition and quality of any background 
in the library, as well as enabling the staff to give the direc¬ 
tor or producer an idea of the backgrounds available for 
any given scene or action without having to waste valuable 
time screening reel after reel of backgrounds. In the ma¬ 
jority of instances, thanks to this library and its indexes, 
it has been possible to use background already made ra¬ 
ther than going to the expense of photographing new ones. 
Of the 658 process shots made last year, 308 of the back¬ 
grounds were found, already made, in the library. Elimin¬ 
ating the "trick" film already referred to, which required 
that every one of its 112 process shots be from a specially 
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A shipboard scene made on the process-stage; the 
water / hills and sky background being supplied by 
the process screen. 


made, original background, we find that out of 546 pro¬ 
cess shots made for normal productions, 310 backgrounds 
came, ready-made, from the library, and only 236 had 
to be specially made. Many productions required the 
making of no special backgrounds whatever; the special 
air story mentioned, for instance, used 72 process shots, 
and required but seven new backgrounds: the remaining 
65 were found in the Department's library. 

But just how do such shots aid in production econo¬ 
mies? It is of course obvious that in films which, like "King 
Kong" or "Alice in Wonderland," depend for their making 
upon trick photography, they are invaluable, and that in 
many types of aerial and thrill stories they enable the 
making of scenes which would otherwise be impractical, or 
even dangerous. Photographic technicians will also ap¬ 
preciate that such scenes as moonlit night-effects, made 
with filters, are most satisfactorily handled by this method. 
Scenes in moving trains, buses, taxicabs, and the like ben¬ 
efit from the use of projected background shots, as they 
would in actuality be very difficult to photograph well, and 
would present almost impossible conditions for sound¬ 
recording. Scenes which require the principal players to 
appear in foreign lands naturally demand process shots if 
they are to be made economically. But there are many 
scenes and sequences which could well be made in the 
normal manner, yet which are made on the process stage: 
why is this done? 

Either because, by using the background-projection 
process, the scene can be made more effectively, or be¬ 
cause it can be done more economically. Very often, both 


factors enter the problem. For example, a recently pro¬ 
duced film contained a sequence played on a lakeside, 
with the characters canoeing. It would be entirely possible 
to transport the entire company to a suitable lakeside, 
and film the sequence in the normal manner. But too 
many economically hazardous factors entered into the 
problem: the sequence was long enough to require at least 
a normal day's shooting on the location, with more than 
two and a half pages of important dialog to be recorded; 
such a location is always at the mercy of the vagaries of 
the weather—light and atmospheric conditions hamper the 
cinematographer, while wind, water-noises, etc. hamper the 
sound engineer. These factors in themselves might very 
conceivably so hamper the company as to stretch the sin¬ 
gle day's work into two days, or even more. There is also 
the important item of transportation, wasted travelling¬ 
time, and very likely of housing the company over one or 
more nights. At the very least estimate, it would require 
an unusually long and full day's work to film the sequence 
on the actual location—and it would be a tedious day's 
work, starting very early in the morning, and lasting till 
late at night. It might even prove cheaper to move the 
company to the location the evening previous, having them 
spend the night (and possibly the following one) at some 
hotel, in order to gain more actual working time on the 
location. 

Filmed in the studio, by the projected background pro- 

Continued on Page 1 1 8 
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The Riddle: It has been suggested that the development 
of a really silent camera would be made easier if the 
standard taking and projecting speed were reduced from 
24 frames per second (the present standard) to 20, 18, 
or even the old standard of 16. What is your opinion? 

WILLIAM A. REES, A.S.C.: I do not believe that any ap¬ 
preciable advantage would result from such a change. At 
the present speed, we get a smoother picture; and while 
the slower speed would probably enable us to crowd more 
action into a given footage, this is offset by the present 
technique of direction and cutting, which makes for a 
quick tempo. Moreover, if the speed were reduced, the 
sound-quality would suffer far more than could be offset by 
any gains in camera-silence. 

JOSEPH AUGUST, A.S.C.: I don't see that anything worth 
while would be gained by such a change. You must remem¬ 
ber that in the old days, before sound was thought of, even 
though the "standard speed" was 16 pictures per second, 
most of us were shooting at 20 or 24, in order to get a 
smoother picture and to compensate for the way the 
theatres used to crowd the pictures through. When sound 
came, and forced both cinematographers and exhibitors to 
standardize on the present 24-frame speed, it was a distinct 
advantage. 

DWIGHT W. WARREN, A.S.C.: I don't believe it would be 
worth while. The present standard of 90 feet per minute 
seems ideal from every viewpoint. Also, it is not undesirably 
fast: I recall that before sound came we nearly always 
photographed at about this speed, and, in a survey I made 
of projection in our studio (Educational) and a number of 
local theatres, I found projection-speeds varying from that 
up to 105 feet per minute. I think the present speed is 
entirely satisfactory, and that there could be no appre¬ 
ciable gain from reducing it. 

JOHN O. AALBERG, Chief of Sound Projection, RKO Studio: 

I don't see that there would be anything gained by such a 
change — and much would be lost. The cost of making 
such a change would be tremendous and any gains made in 
reduced camera-noise would be more than offset by losses 
in sound-frequency. Personally, I have always regarded the 
present 24 frames per second speed as an ideal compro¬ 
mise. 

FREDERIC McALPIN, Head of Sound Dept., Horman-lsing 
Studio: I can't see any benefit in such a change, and sev¬ 
eral definite drawbacks. It is well known that most of the 
noise comes from the intermittent movement: now if we 
reduce the speed at which this mechanism operates, we will 
actually tend to increase the camera-noise problem, for the 
sound will be broken down into a series of distinct clicks. 
From the sound technician's viewpoint, the ideal (as long 
as we must have the noise-producing intermittent move¬ 
ment) would be to speed the qgtion until the sound becomes 


a sustained hum, which we could "cancel out" much more 
easily than we could eliminate the clickety-click of a slow- 
working intermittent. 

HAROLD MARZORATI, A.S.C.: Such a change would be 
tremendously expensive, and, so far as I can see, of little 
practical benefit. In my experience with high-speed cam¬ 
eras, I have noticed that a properly designed camera varies 
little in the amount of noise it makes, regardless of speed. 
The speed cameras used in trick work make a good deal of 
noise, of course; but if the noise is analyzed, it will be 
found that by far the greater part of it comes from the gear¬ 
boxes used to speed the movement up to eight or ten times 
normal speed, and that the camera itself makes little more 
noise at 240-frames than at 24. The problem, therefore, 
seems one of camera design rather than of speed. 

ROY OVERBAUGH, A.S.C.: I see very little against such a 
change, and many possible advantages. Outside of the 
initial expense of making the change, it seems to me the 
result would be clear profit. It is very probable that a 
slower-running camera could more easily be made silent; 
and aside from that, there would be considerable savings in 
film and the like. 

STANLEY CORTE, A.S.C.: Regardless of speed, noise is 
noise — and a camera that is noisy at our present speed 
of 24 will scarcely be less so at 16. On the other hand, a 
camera which is satisfactorily silent at 16, should be just 
as quiet at 24. It is simply a problem of evolving a design 
or principle which will give us accurate operation without 
noise: and sooner or later, I'm sure the engineers will do it. 

JEROME ASH, A.S.C.: Reducing the speed ought to help. 
Most of our present cameras were really designed to op¬ 
erate at 1 6 frames per second, and the present speed of 24 
is really over-running them considerably. In the process, a 
good deal of noise and vibration are developed: of the two, 
I believe the vibration is the worst offender. If a really 
efficient method of insulating the cameras so that this 
vibration would not be transmitted to the tripod, and so to 
the floor, could be developed, I believe we would be a lot 
closer to the really silent camera. 

GEORGE MEEHAN, A.S.C.: I don't believe the speed has 
much bearing on the case. A camera that is silent at 16 
should be just as silent at 24. Besides, the cost of such a 
change would probably be prohibitive. 

WESLEY C. MILLER, Chief Transmission Engineer, MGM 
Studio: In my opinion, a speed of 20 frames per second 
would be an ideal compromise. It would economize on film, 
and give the cameraman more exposure; at the same time, 
it would not affect the sound-quality: true, it would cut off 
some of the higher frequencies — but the cut-off would be 
well above the range now being utilized. With such modifi¬ 
cations as changes in the frame size and positioning, which 
have been proposed, we could get a much more economical 
utilization of the film-area, thereby saving enough to go 
far toward offsetting the cost of the change. 

Continued on Page 1 20 
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REVOLUTIONARY new qualities 
made Eastman Super-Sensitive “Pan” 
a byword almost overnight. But only day-in 
and day-out delivery of those qualities over 
a long period could give this film lasting 
fame in the motion-picture world. Uniform¬ 
ity ... the quality that has always character¬ 
ized Eastman films . . . has made Eastman 
Super-Sensitive Panchromatic Negative the 
brilliant leader it is today. Eastman Kodak 
Company. (J. E. Brulatour, Inc., Distribu¬ 
tors, New York, Chicago, Hollywood.) 
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Sound-on- Film 
Technique 
Recording 
for 16 mm. 

by 

Dr.-lng. Hans Atorf 

Research Engineer, Tobis-Klangfillm, G.m.b.H., Berlin 

T HE long-desired substandard sound-on-film talking 
picture, to serve as a companion to theatrical films, 
but for Industrial, Educational and Personal uses, 
is at last materializing. In Germany, as elsewhere, the 
most popular substandard film size is 16mm. wide, with 
perforations on both edges. This format is retained for 
sound-on-film use; but by perforating only one side, we 
have left an area, hitherto utilized by the perforations, 
suitable for carrying a sound-track 1.65mm. wide. This 
immediately offers an improvement over professional 
sound-on-film practice, which could not sacrifice the per¬ 
forations, and was forced to diminish the picture-area to 
accommodate the sound-track. In the professional stand¬ 
ard, it will be recalled, the film is 35mm. wide overall, 
with a sound-track 2.45mm. in width at one side of the 
picture, between it and the perforations. 

Both of the methods professionally used for sound-on- 
film recording may be used for substandard recording. Both 
the Variable Area and the Variable Density types have 
been tried, but in Germany the Variable Density method 
has been given preference. (Note: This is exactly oppo¬ 
site to American practice, where Variable Area recording 
dominates the 16mm. field. Ed.) 

With either type of recording, the film-speed used in 
substandard practice is lower than is the case with stand¬ 
ard film, being only 18.3 cm. per second against 45.6 cm. 
per second with 35mm. As a result, the striations com¬ 
prising the recorded sound waves are placed much closer 
together than in the larger size. A note of 437 cycles per 
second ("A") for instance, recorded on standard film gives 
a wave length (or separation between alternate dark or 
light striations) of: 

45.6 

- = 1.05 mm. 

437 cm. 

while the same sound recorded on 16mm. has a wave 
length of only: 

18.3 

- = .42 mm. 

437 cm. 



Fig. 1: Influence of slit width. Curve 1; slit width 
of recorder, .0023m. Curve 2; slit width of recorder 
and of projector, .0023m. Curve 3; slit width of re¬ 
corder, 10023m., of projector, .0030. 


rtrxp/ g era o'er Jpa/f 



Fig. 2: Influence of Deviation of the slit from a 
straight position. 



Fig. 3: Revolving power of film material relative to 
frequency range. 


To express it more simply, the distance between two 
striations recorded on 16 mm. film is the same for 8000 
cycles as it is on 35 mm. film for 2000 cycles. 

This naturally results in a considerable series of diffi¬ 
culties. 

Both recording and reproduction of sound-on-film rec- 
cords is done through a slit of definite width. With in¬ 
creasing frequencies, the slit width causes a linear distor¬ 
tion of the recorded amplitude, in such a way that, event¬ 
ually, the slit width may become equal to the "wave¬ 
length" between two striations, thereby cancelling out the 
sound impulse; in such a case, if recording, no sound would 
record, or in reproducing, nothing would come from the 
loud-speakers. 

For example, if the slit width in a recorder were equal 
to .0023mm., a frequency of 8000 cycles could not be re¬ 
corded. (See Fig. 1, Curve 1.) 

For both optical and physical reasons, it is impossible to 
use a slit smaller than .001 to .0012mm., and even such a 

Continued on Page 119 


^‘Translation from "Filmtechnik," Berlin. 
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E Electography 

i 9 A new departure in photography with¬ 
out a camera is termed Electography, 
according to "Camera/' a magazine 
published in Germany. It is claimed 
some wonderful results have been ob¬ 
tained with this new method. In many 
instances it is proving of wonderful help 
to advertising men. Designs and pat¬ 
terns are created by placing metallic 
objects of some sort, such as paper clips, 
pins, etc., on the emulsion of either paper 
or film. This of course takes place in a 
-.dark room. 

By connecting one of the metallic ob¬ 
jects to an electric wire a shock goes 
through the pin or whatever is placed on 
the plate. You cannot see the rays with 
your eyes, but they affect the emulsion. 

: After developing the plate shows all of 

• the little electric rays or halation, or 
whatever you may want to call them, 

:are photographed and usually create a 
very weird and interesting pattern. 

CDistortograph 

I • An English invention, the Distorto- 
Ijgraph lens, according to the British 
Journal of Photography, is receiving con¬ 
siderable attention from international 
'cinematographic publications. It is 
.claimed this lens is based on an entirely 
r new principle and is very easily attached 

• to any existing lens mount. The effects 
secured with this lens are said to be very 

•humorous. It is the contention that 
EEnglish producers are considering short 
comedies produced entirely with this 
new lens. 

C Colored News Reel 

i • The Colored News Reel is at last a 
■reality, according to "Lichtbildbuehne," 
a European cinema publication. It is 
claimed a well known British news weekly 
will present their entire newsreel in color. 

’ The color process used is reported to 
be the Dufay system. The advantages 
of this process are claimed to lie in the 
fact that no special equipment is needed 
I by the cameraman. 

I Flickering Stars 

• During the filming of Harold Lloyd's 
latest picture, "Cats Paw," the camera¬ 
man used his ingenuity to obtain the 
effect of stars flickering in the sky. 


Little sheets of tinfoil were attached 
by one corner to a large board. These 
pieces of foil covered the entire board. 
In front of this a glass the same size as 
the board was placed. This glass was 
painted black with a myriad of small 
holes in the black paint. When the 
lights were placed on the foil only and 
a fan turned on so that they fluttered 
in the breeze, the effect of blinking 
stars was secured on the film. 

Esperanto Talkie 

9 Claiming there are millions of people 
in this world who speak and understand 
the international language, Esperanto, 
a Belgian producer is said to be making 
a propaganda picture in which the entire 
cast will speak Esperanto. It is the con¬ 
tention that by reducing the dialog to a 
minimum even those who do not under¬ 
stand Esperanto can intelligently follow 
the story by observing the action. 

Filming Famous Paintings 

9 According to "Le Cineopse," a French 
photographic publication, the govern¬ 
ment of France is making a series of 
propaganda shorts showing the contents 
of the world famous Louvre Museum. 
Seemingly there is a possibility of mak¬ 
ing these shorts in color. 

As everyone knows the Louvre is filled 
with art treasures and by this means 
many people who would never have a 
chance of visiting this historic place will 
have an opportunity to view many price¬ 
less works of art. 

Official Fire Films 

• According to a French publication 
the Parisian Fire Brigade has been furn¬ 
ished with a motion picture production 
department. It is the duty of this de¬ 
partment to make a complete record of 
all major fires. The records thus ob¬ 
tained are used for reports and training 
recruits. It should be mentioned that 
the Parisian Fire Brigade is a military 
organization and a part of the French 
army. 

Director Turns Inventor 

9 When a motion picture director turns 
inventor, that's news. Karl Lamac, a 
well known European director, invented a 
new color process which is thought to 
be based on an entirely new principle. 
What this principle is the "Lichtbild- 


TIMES 


uehne," a German publication, does not 
say, but the publication speaks very en¬ 
thusiastically of the system and prom¬ 
ises technical data in a later issue. 

Are They Silent? 

• Recent reports of new blimps, new 
methods of silencing cameras, in Amer¬ 
ica, brought forth sarcastic comment 
from some of the foreign cinemato¬ 
graphic press. However, tests made in 
America of some foreign cameras prove 
that they are not on a par with American 
made cameras which do not claim silence. 
Again a foreign paper reports absolute 
silence. We shall see. 

Sculptured Images 

• An alleged new process for obtaining 
a sculptured image through motion pic¬ 
tures is credited to Japan, according to 
Popular Mechanics. History will un¬ 
doubtedly show that a gentleman by the 
name of W. Englemann of Chicago in¬ 
vented the same process several years 
before the Japanese system. 

This system consists of a rotating mo¬ 
tion picture camera that takes about 
400 images of the sitter in a few sec¬ 
onds. 



The actual bust is carved out by a 
pantographic arrangement that follows 
the outlines of the image. The only 
difference, according to some authorities, 
between the Japanese and the American 
process is that the former enlarges the 
images, cuts them into strips and then 
mounts them together. 
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LENSES 


F 1.8 
F 2.3 



Mitchell Camera Corporation 

665 North Robertson Blvd. 

West Hollywood, California 



Lurl n UJorld'C/Oidg Usg 

( v )ct7nli^bV and NkjfoF 
ETf«ds in Dayfirnv'Feq 5cvn*s- 
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Gcorqe H. Schoibo 

ORIGINATOR OF EFFECT FILTERS 
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ROY DAVIDGE 
FILM 

LABORATORIES 

Negative Developing 
and Daily Print 
Exclusively 

6701 SANTA MONICA BLVD. 
GRanite 3108 


HARRISON 

LIGHT FILTERS 


Distributed by 

CAMERA SUPPLY CO. 

1515 Cahuenga Blvd. Phone GL-2404 
Hollywood, Calif. 


DEVELOPMENT OF SILENT 

CAMERA PROGRESSING 

Continued from Page 107 


The most recent to appear in Holly¬ 
wood is the DeBrie "Super-Parvo," which 
has already found favor abroad. Follow¬ 
ing traditional DeBrie practice, this cam¬ 
era is box-form, with internal 1000-ft. 
magazines: it measures 1 9V2xl 4x1 01/2 
inches. The principal elements of the 
standard DeBrie mechanism have been 
retained, including an automatic dissolv¬ 
ing shutter, which operates in 4!/2 feet, 
with a device by which the film can 
automatically be rewound 72 frames for 
lap-dissolves. Focusing is through a tube 
passing through the center of the cam¬ 
era, between the magazines. It is pos¬ 
sible to focus directly on the film (a 
method much favored by European cine¬ 
matographers), or to follow the action 
on the film during the shot. For ground- 
glass focusing, the operation of a small 
lever slides the film and gate to one 
side, while an accurately-placed ground- 
glass screen slides into place. The move¬ 
ment includes pilot-pins and an inter¬ 
mittent pressure-plate, while the main 
driving-gears are silenced, and run in an 
oil bath. The lens-mount is the standard 
DeBrie type, protected and sound-proofed 
by a hinged optical-glass cover. The 
motor is placed inside the camera, be¬ 
tween the magazines. Several of these 
cameras are in use in Eastern studios. 

From abroad come further reports of 
progress toward silent cameras. Georges 
Benoit, A.S.C., writes very encouragingly 
of the "Eclair" silent camera, which he 
has used on several productions, while 
the "Cinephon" camera, made in Czecho¬ 
slovakia, is also said to be excellent. 
But it remains for a German inventor, 
whose name, unfortunately, has not 
reached us, to experiment with an entire¬ 
ly new idea in camera construction. His 
design is entirely operated by vacuum! 
The intermittent movement is replaced 
by a vacuum drum (probably similar to 
that used in the Reagan-Day Synchron¬ 
izing Machine recently described). This 
drum is pierced with a series of tiny 
holes, and contains an automatic valve 
which applies and releases the vacuum, 
so that the film is held in place by suc¬ 
tion, and so moved, then released during 
the exposure. It is claimed that this 
method is sufficiently strong to permit 
operation at speeds up to eight and ten 
times normal. As the actual driving force 
of the camera is compressed air, the 
camera itself should be extremely quiet; 
nothing is known about the method of 
synchronization, or air-supply, however, 
though it is stated that the exhaust is 
practically noiseless. It is understood 
that this camera is now in the course of 
construction. Certainly, it opens up a 


promising new field for silent-camera 
research. 

Silent-camera development, therefore, 
is obviously not at a standstill. It is pro¬ 
gressing — behind locked doors, perhaps 
— but still progressing. It is beginning 
to emerge from the laboratory stage to 
that of practical, studio tests. From there 
it is safe to predict that it will, before 
long, reach practical fruition. The prog¬ 
ress thus far revealed is really gratify¬ 
ing, in view of the fact that the require¬ 
ments have been constantly changing as 
sound-recording equipment and tech¬ 
nique advanced, and likewise in view of 
the fact that for nearly four decades the 
prime consideration in cinema - camera 
design has not been silence, but oper¬ 
ating efficiency. Any one of the cameras 
described would be satisfactory for all 
purposes only a short time ago; and with 
the intensive research now going on in 
the manufacturers' laboratories, these ex¬ 
isting designs should soon receive the 
final impetus needed to give us the 
desired, truly noiseless camera. 

The Part of the Painter 

Continued from Page 109 
purpose—a development now universally 
used in all studios. This "marbleized" 
paper is produced by floating paint, on a 
tank of water, and floating the sheet 
of paper over this: as any school boy 
who has tried the experiment knows, 
if the paper is propery handled, when 
removed and dried, the result is a paint- 
pattern virtually indistinguishable from 
real marble. This paper is applied like 
wallpaper to sets, and varnished, to se¬ 
cure the glistening polish of marble. 

Parquetry floorings are spectacular, 
but they have heretofore proven diffi¬ 
cult and expensive to reproduce for film 
use. The real thing, of course, is out of 
the question; and ordinary stencils are 
not only difficult to apply to large sur¬ 
faces, but must be held together by 
"ties," which must be painted out after¬ 
ward by hand. Recently Tate has evolved 
a new method of producing parquet ef¬ 
fects, which is speedy and economical, 
and does away entirely with "ties." The 
required design is painted, in stencil 
form, upon fine bolting-silk, with the 
parts to which the paint is to be applied 
left clear. This silken stencil is then 
placed over the floor-surface we wish 
to color, and a very thin paint flowed 
over it. This paint is carefully spread 
over the stencil with a rubber spreader- 
blade, and passes through the unpainted 
sections onto the floor, leaving the de¬ 
sign as clearly as though stencilled, and 
without the objectionable "ties." The 
process may be repeated as many times 
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as desired, giving an infinite range of 
patterns. 

Another problem recently solved by 
the Scenic Painting Staff was that of 
successfully and economically carpeting 
large sets. Regular carpeting is prohib¬ 
itively expensive; the usual substitutes 
—burlap, etc.—are not visually or pho¬ 
tographically satisfactory. We, there¬ 
fore, tried the experiment of making a 
carpet of monks' cloth, dyed to any de¬ 
sired shade. It has proven completely 
successful, and highly economical. 

John Stumor, A.S.C., Injured 

• John Stumar, A.S.C., had a miraculous 
escape from serious injury recently when 
he fell from a camera-car speeding at 
40 miles per hour during the making of 
a scene for "The Criminal Within." 

Cinematographer Stumar received 
numerous cuts, bruises, and a sprained 
ankle in the accident, but he is reported 
as recovering rapidly, and completing 
the picture, supported by a cane and 
bandages. 

Chas. Bayle with Camera Supply 

# Chas. Boyle, A.S.C., has taken over the 
executive duties associated with the 
studio department of the Camerc Supply 
Co. of Hollywood. 

Boyle is a first cinematographer of 
many years standing in the industry and 
has a wide acquaintance in the studios 
of Hollywood. 


THE LANGUAGE OF COLOR 


Continued from Page 108 


associated with the well known "Royal 
Purple," the color of the robes of an¬ 
cient kings. 

Magenta is a showy color, but vulgur 
and materialistic. 

Red, orange and yellow form a group 
called the warm or active colors. They 
have a stimulating effect upon us. On 
the other hand are green, blue and vio¬ 
let, which are called the cool or retiring 
colors. 

As we have mentioned, black, grey 
and white are not colors but they also 
have a definite effect upon us. Black 
is severe, somber, impenetrable, sophisti¬ 
cated and is associated with night, grief, 
funerals, and the unknown. 

Grey is negative, quiet, judicious, 
solemn, gloomy, reminding us of twi¬ 
light, rainy days, old age, mist. 

White represents knowledge, mercy, 
purity, truth, coolness, and reminds us 
of winter, snow, flag of truce, cleanli¬ 
ness. 

White mixed with colors suggests 
youth, gaiety, informality, freshness and 
coolness. 

Grey mixed with colors represents 
more restraint, refinement. 

The mixture of black with colors 
speaks of dignity, reserve, seriousness, 
stability. 

Now, you ask, why do these certain 


colors represent certain emotions as we 
have pointed out? The answer will be 
found in any textbook on psychology, 
under the power of association and sug¬ 
gestion. We always associate the sky 
with the color blue, and the sky in turn 
suggests heaven. These two steps are 
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N ow Ready 

Extended Mixing Panel 
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Portable Sound Equipment 
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CABLE ADDRESS ARTREEVES 
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Model B Professional $300.00 
For Bell Cr Howell and Mitchell 
Cameras and their respective 
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instant release telescopic 
handle. 

FRED HOEFNER 

GLadstone 0243 
5319 Santa Monica Boulevard 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 



TRUEBALL 

TRIPOD HEADS 


OF SPECIAL ALLOY 
LIGHTER WEIGHT 
The Same Efficient Head 

For follow shots, known for 
their smoothness of opera¬ 
tion and equal tension on 
all movements. 

Unaffected by temper¬ 
ature. 


Model A for Ama¬ 
teur motion picture 
cameras. Attaches 
any standard STILL 
Tripod. $12.00. 

Trueball tripod 
heads are unexcelled 
for simplicity, ac¬ 
curacy and speed of 
operation. 


The Hoefner four- 
inch Iris and Sun- 
shade combination 
is also a superior 
product. 


handled as one in the mind and the re¬ 
sult is;—We see the color blue—we 
think of heaven and all its attributes. 
If we look at a bright green color, we 
think of green leaves, trees, fields, and 
following this train of association to its 
logical conclusion, we think of outings, 
picnics, strolls thru the cool woods,— 
freedom. 

Do you remember as a youngster,— 
you were sent upstairs to bed. It was 
dark and black and you thought of gob¬ 
lins and all sorts of terrors. We may 
have outgrown our childish fears but 
nevertheless this definite association of 
black with the unknown, the mysterious, 
has persisted in our minds. Today when 
we see black this subconscious memory 
often recalls those emotions of chi'd- 
hood. 

The list of colors and their associa¬ 
tions presented above has been compiled 
by interviewing many people and ob¬ 
taining their reactions to all the colors. 
One particular individual may have dif¬ 
ferent reactions to certain colors but the 
above list represents the average. 

Now for the important step in our 
"Language" of Color:—We have shown 
how certain colors suggest certain 
moods or emotions. In our picture, be it 
still or cinema, we have a story to tell,— 
we have a mood or emotion to express. 
To film a convincing scene, everything 
must be in harmony with the certain 
mood expressed in the story; the dia¬ 
logue must be in keeping, as well as the 
background music; the action must be 
fitting; the sets must be in accord as 
well as the costumes; the photography 
must conform to the story values. In the 
judicious use of color we can express a 
complete range of emotions and associa¬ 
tions which will enhance the value of 
our story. 

Production Economies With 
Process Photography 

Continued from Page 1 1 1 

cess, the same sequence could be filmed 
equally well, and with but a fraction of 
the cost in time and money. Shooting 
would start on a studio stage at nine in 
the morning, instead of loading the cars 
at five or six A. M. for a long and tiring 
drive. In all probability, the sequence 
could be completed by the middle of the 
afternoon—or even earlier — enabling 
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the company to move at once to the next 
sequence. Retakes, if any were needed, 
would be simple and inexpensive, while 
the chances of retakes from photograph¬ 
ic or recording troubles would be virtu¬ 
ally eliminated. It would be difficult to 
estimate the actual saving achieved 
through making such a sequence by pro¬ 
cess shots rather than by taking the 
company to the actual location: but it 
is safe to state that the entire cost of 
filming the sequence on the process 
stage would be considerably less than 
the single item of transportation on such 
a location. 


Sound-on- Film Tech nique 
Recording for 16 mm 

Continued from Page 114 

slit, due to diffusion, bending-effects, 
reflection and refraction will function in 
a recorder like a slit .0020 to .0022mm. 
in width. For these reasons there exists 
a definite limit with regard to the fre¬ 
quencies which can be recorded on 
16mm. film At present, the limit is 
about 8000 cycles. 

The same considerations likewise apply 
to the reproduction of sound records 
made on 16mm. film. In addition, a 
fresh difficulty is encountered inasmuch 
as the volume decreases proportionately 
to the decrease in the width of the slit 
used in the sound-head. 

It is also known that in case the slit 
is not placed accurately, and in a 
straight position, this will result in a 
marked loss of high frequencies. It is, 
therefore, vital that the slit be carefully 
adjusted before either recording or re¬ 
producing. 

•In the case of 35mm. film, a deviation 
up to one degree will not be harmful; 
with 16mm. film this tolerance may not 
exceed an angle of .5 degree. A devia¬ 
tion of 1.5 degrees will limit the fre¬ 
quency-range to a maximum of only 
2000 cycles. (See Fig. 2.) 

A further difficulty is encountered 
due to the limited resolving power of the 
printing material. (See Fig. 3—resolving 
power of positive film.) To reproduce 
music and speech satisfactorily, the re¬ 
corded frequency-range must extend up 
to at least 5000-6000 cycles. It is, 
therefore, necessary to compensate the 
loss in amplitude at higher frequencies 
caused by insufficient resolving power, 
as shown in Fig. 3. 

The best possibility of doing this 
seems to be in the re-recording method; 
that is, re-recording on 16mm. film 
from a 35mm. playback print, in the 
original recording of which the higher 
frequencies have been favored by the 
use of a correspondingly tuned amplify¬ 
ing system. For this and several other 
reasons, the re-recording method of pro¬ 
ducing 16mm. sound-on-film records is 
preferable to any form of optical reduc¬ 
tion. 

The Klangfilm G.m.b.H., of Berlin, 
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has recently completed a highly efficient 
re-recording camera for this purpose. It 
is at present widely used in Europe for 
electrical reduction of 35mm. sound rec¬ 
ords to 16mm films. 

Riddle Me This 

Continued from Page 112 

BURTON MILLER, Ph.B., Transmission 
Research Engineer, Warner Bros. Studio: 

I believe that the disadvantages of such 
a change would rather more than offset 
any possible gains. While it is entirely 
possible that at a slower speed there 
would be some lessening of camera- 
noise, this would be obtained at an ex¬ 
cessive cost in sound-quality as well as 
decreased smoothness in the picture. Dis¬ 
regarding the extreme high frequencies 
which are theoretically possible with pres¬ 
ent equipment and methods, but rarely 
really recorded or reproduced, a reduc¬ 
tion in speed from 24 to even 1 8 would 
cost us one-third of the high frequencies 
which are actually used. Up to date, the 
history of sound has been a steady strug¬ 
gle for the higher frequencies, which — 
to put it simply — "make things sound 
natural." Reducing the speed would put 
our sound back to the standard of 1930, 
at least. This seems too high a price to 
pay for a slight reduction in camera- 
noise, which in itself can surely be had 
without cutting the speed. 


the BELL & HOWELL producton printer 


Few modern mechanisms, built for the pur- 
pose of quantity production, maintain the 
high level of quality found in films printed 
on the Bell Sc Howell Production Printer. Each 
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16mm Movie Cameras by Bell & H owell 


Professional 
Results with 
Amateur Ease 




The Filmo 70 D 

. . . Takes the kind of movies that 
win American Cinematographer contests 

Here's why: Built like a fine watch. 216° shutter open¬ 
ing, giving l/27th second at 16 frames. Seven film 
speeds—8-12-16-24-32-48-64. Three lens - turret, 
Variable spyglass viewfinder giving (instantly) field 
areas of six different focal length lenses. Critical Focus- 
er (optional). Capacity— 100 feet of 16mm film. 
There is no finer or more versatile 16mm movie camera 
for general use. Many attachments available (including 
motor and external magazine) for semi-professional 
work. Price, $251 up, with Sesamee-locked carrying case. 

The Filmo 70 E 

... A camera for conquering 
photographic extremes, and at a modest price 

Here's why: Has four film speeds — 8 to 64 frames. Is 
regularly eguipped with a Cooke 1-inch F 1.5 speed lens, 
making possible perfectly exposed movies under the most 
adverse lighting conditions. By adding Kodacolor filter, 
gives the finest Kodacolor results. The F 1.5 lens is in¬ 
stantly interchangeable with any Filmo 70 telephoto, 
speed, or wide angle lens. Basic operating mechanism is 
the same as that in the Filmo 70-D Camera — precise, 
skilfully designed and manufactured. An efficient utility 
camera where turret head and variable viewfinder are not 
reguired. Price, with case, $185; with F 3.5 lens, $150. 



The Filmo 75 

. . . The lowest priced quality 100-foot 
16mm movie camera 

Here's why: Now priced at $59.50, the slender and pa¬ 
trician Filmo 75, built fully to Bell Gr Howell standards, 
establishes a new record for dollar for dollar value in the 
16mm field. Measures only l-% x4x8 - 3 A inches. 
Full 100-ft. film capacity. 20mm F 3.5 Cooke lens, in¬ 
terchangeable with speed and telephoto lenses. Spyglass 
viewfinder, adjustable for field area of lens. Winds like 
watch with ratchet key. Covered in pebble-grain or fili¬ 
gree fabric leather. Leather carrying case, $5.50. 


The Filmo 121 

... A tiny, light-weight 
magazine-loading camera 

Small — 2 !/4 x 3 Vi x 5 ] A inches. Light — slightly over 
two pounds. Magazine loading — just slip in a 50-foot 
film cartridge. Interchange pan, superpan, and Koda¬ 
color film any time, anywhere, without fogging film. 

wo film speeds, 16 and 24, and single frame exposures. 
Oscillating focal plane shutter. Built-in exposure chart. 
Spyglass and waist-level viewfinders. Beil Gr Howell pre¬ 
cision workmanship throughout. With fine Cooke 20 
mm or 25mm F 3.5 lens, $67.50. Leather case, $7.50. 



BELL & HOWELL 



PERSONAL MOVIE CAMERAS 
AND PROJECTORS 


BeM & H °w e|1 Company, 1848 Larchmont Ave., Chicago; 11 West 42nd St., New York; 716 
North La Brea Ave., Hollywood; 320 Regent St., London (B & H Co., Ltd.) Established 1907 
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REVERSIBLE FILM 


OTHER AGFA 16 MM FILMS 

AGFA PANCHROMATIC REVERSIBLE: 

100-foot rolls_$6.00 

50-foot rolls. 3.25 

Including processing and return 
postage. 

AGFA FINE-GRAIN SUPERPAN REVERSIBLE: 

100-foot rolls_$7.50 

50-foot rolls. 4.00 

Including processing and return 
postage. 

AGFA FINE-GRAIN PANCHROMATIC 
NEGATIVE: 

100-foot rolls.$3.50 

Developing not included. 
200-foot and 400-foot rolls 
(laboratory packing) available. 


• The famous Plenacliroine emulsion has long been known to users of roll film, 
cut film, and film pack as the criterion of orthochromatic quality. By its introduc- 
16 mm - Fine-Grain Plenacliroine has brought to 16 mm. users a reversible 
film of utmost quality at a price within the reach of everyone. 

16 mm. Fine-Grain Plenacliroine incorporates all the advantages of other 
I lenaclirome emulsions—complete orthochromatism, high speed, exceptionally 
wide latitude, and a truly effective anti-halation coating—combined in a remarkable 
reversible film. 

In daylight the speed of 16 mm. Plenacliroine is approximately that of 16 mm. 
Panchromatic. The range of sensitivity includes all colors except actual spectral 
red. The extremely fine grain makes possible large-size projection without loss of 
detail. 

Especially recommended for general outdoor use. Remember the name: 
Ask your dealer for Agfa 16 mm. Fine-Grain Plenacliroine Reversible Film. Use it 
this summer and you will use it for fall and winter too. 

100-fool rolls—$4.50. 50-fool rolls—$2.75. Including processing and 
return postage. 


Made in America by AGFA ANSCO CORPORATlOf 

BINGHAMTON • NEW YORI 

Boston, New York City, Cincinnati, Chicago, Kansas City, San Francisco, Los Angeles • Agfa Ansco Ltd., 204 King St. East, Toronto, On 
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HERE'S HOW 
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LET'S Play Getting Married 

by Arthur Campbell.127 

CINETRICKS . . . Double Exposure 

by Wm. J. Grace.-.129 

ACTION of Supplementary Lenses.130 

FILTER Your Close-Ups 

by Gilbert Warrenton, A.S.C.132 

SHOOTING Sixty Thousand Caribou 
by George J. Lancaster, A.S.C.133 

AT HOME with Your Candid Camera 
by Clarence Slifer, A.S.C.134 

BACKYARD Movies . . . Prize Winners.135 


Next Month . . . 


PROFESSIONAL Criticism of the Amateur 
picture is a part of the service offered by the 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER. Many are 
not aware of this. Hundreds of pictures have 
been reviewed this past year by members of 
the American Society of Cinematographers for 
the Amateur. 


• Imitating the studios in 16mm — making 
backgrounds for your miniature pictures. Jerry 
Ash, A.S.C., will tell you how he did this with 
his 16mm camera. 

9 You will be given some new angles on nega¬ 
tive-positive 16mm film. This type of film is 
growing in popularity more and more. 

• Another Backyard Movie selected from the 
many being sent in by Amateurs. Also a com¬ 
plete continuity that can be made by any ama¬ 
teur. 

9 Wm. J. Grace will give another Cinetricks 
article in his usually interesting manner. 
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DEAR CLINIC: 

"Here's How" is glad indeed to an¬ 
swer your questions. You used good 
judgment in coming to "Here's How" 
with your questions. You naturally 
would want the greatest cinematographic 
authority in the world to sponsor the 
answers in view of the fact that you 
will use the questions in a contest. You 
are aware that you could not have asked 
any greater authority than "Here's 
How/' as it has at its command the 
knowledge of the greatest cinematog¬ 
raphers in the world. 

You will note that each question has 
been answered by an unquestionable 
authority, a member of the American 
Society of Cinematographers, men who 
stand very high in the ranks of ace cine¬ 
matographers. 

As your letter was seemingly an open 
letter, Dear Clinic, "Here's How" pre¬ 
sumed that you wanted it to answer 
your questions through its department. 

Here are the correct answers, Dear 
Clinic: 

IN MY indoor pictures f ivhile 
they seem clear enough and well 
exposed , the subjects do not seem 
to stand out from the background. 
What can 1 do to improve this 
condition in my indoor shots? 

— CLINIC , New York. 

The answer to this can be expressed 
in two words: "back light." Arrange 
your lighting so that, in addition to the 
front-light, another lamp (or lamps) 
cast a fairly strong beam on the subject 
from above and behind. This gives an 
outlining high-light on the head, shoul¬ 
ders and arms, which effectively separ¬ 
ates the subject from the background. 
This effect is sometimes called "rim¬ 
lighting" or "edge-lighting," and is one 
of the most important secrets of modern 
cinematographic lighting. 

—David Abel, A.S.C. 

/ WANT to get a night effect t 
showing a car driving along the 
road with the headlamps brightly 
lighted. Having heard that the 
“A” filter gives a night effect to 
pictures taken in the day-time t I 
tried the shot with this f but didn't 
get the results I wanted because 


HERE’S HOW 


by A. S- C. Members 


the car headlights did not shoiv 
up. How can I get the picture 1 
want? 

- CLINIC , New York. 

To get such a night-effect, you must, 
of course, use Panchromatic or Super- 
Sensitive film, the "A" filter (or even a 
heavier red filter) , and underexpose con¬ 
siderably. In order to show the head¬ 
lights, your car should be coming very 
nearly straight into the camera, and the 
regular, diffusing headlight lenses (or 
reflectors) removed, and replaced by 
clear ones, so that the light comes out in 
a strong beam instead of diffusing over 
the road. More powerful bulbs in the 
lamps will also help: the strongest gen¬ 
erally available are rated at 52 candle- 
power, and should pick up well. Pro¬ 
fessional cinematographers, when making 
such shots, often put an extra storage 
battery in the car, wiring it into the cir¬ 
cuit with the car's regular battery, in 
order to have added power; in addition, 
they sometimes use several bulbs in each 
headlight. In a recent article in the 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER, men¬ 
tion was made of a method by which 
James S. Brown, A.S.C., secured such an 
effect without re-wiring. He replaced 
the lens of the headlight with tightly- 
stretched tinfoil, which acted as a re¬ 
flector, and cast a strong beam of light 
into this with reflectors or mirrors. How¬ 
ever, this would be difficult for the aver¬ 
age amateur movie-maker, who can be 
assured of reasonably good results if the 
car approaches straight into the camera, 
with clear lenses, rather than diffusers, 
in the headlamps, and — if possible — 
more powerful bulbs. 

—John Arnold, A.S.C. 

ON several medium long-shots of 
ladies in white dresses , against a 
dark foliage background , I have 
secured results in which the actors 
were so badly overexposed as to 
be almost unrecognizable “white 
silhouettesI use what is ad¬ 
mitted to be one of the best ex¬ 
posure meters on the market 
which, in other circumstances , is 
uniformly dependable. In what 
respect is the meter (or my tech¬ 
nique) at fault? 

— CLINIC , New York. 

In all probability, your meter gave an 
accurate reading of the scene as a whole: 
but it was only an over-all reading, which 
did not take into consideration the fact 


that you were shooting for the people. 
The reading was, therefore, a mechan¬ 
ically accurate compromise between the 
exposure required for the dark back¬ 
ground (which evidently predominated in 
area) and the white-clad ladies. The 
result was that the subjects were badly 
overexposed, while the foliage was prob¬ 
ably slightly underexposed. Either take a 
separate reading—quite close to the sub¬ 
jects — or cut your exposure one stop 
from the meter's reading. A green filter 
might also help, by lightening the rendi¬ 
tion of the foliage. 

—Clyde de Vinna, A.S.C. 

I HAVE read that a filter will 
make clouds stand out. I tried a Ux 
filter one day when the sky was 
full of clouds , and I could not 
notice any very great improve¬ 
ment. Wherein have I failed to 
do the right thing—if I have? 

— CLINIC, New York. 

A color-filter makes clouds "stand¬ 
out" by absorbing part, or all, of the 
blue light from the sky, thereby darken¬ 
ing the sky in your picture, and making 
the clouds stand out prominently. If the 
sky were a pale, "washed-out" blue, as 
sometimes happens, the filter will not 
darken it so noticeably, and accordingly, 
the clouds will not stand out so prom¬ 
inently. This may have happened in 
your case. It is more probable, however, 
that you were using Panchromatic — or, 
Continued on Page 141 


A good example of backlighting 
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Lets Play 
Getting Married 


by 

Arthur Campbell 


W HEN children imitate "grown-ups" the result is 
always amusing — if the imitation is spontaneous 
and natural! Here is a continuity in which the 
kiddies can have a lot of fun playing at getting married. 
And the grown-ups can have as much fun filming and 
screening the story. It is simple and easy to film: you 
need only three children — a little girl and two boys — but 
you can use as many juvenile "extras" as you may wish. 
The whole thing can be filmed in any back-yard or garden, 
with no special technical equipment or skill. Try it! 


"LET'S PLAY GETTNG MARRIED!" 

The Cast 

Jane . 

Jimmy, her brother.:....... 

Bobby, a neighbor. . 

Mother . 

Neighborhood Children .. 

Scene 1. Angle-shot of the top of a fairly high wall 


or fence, shot up from a low set-up. A big ball is seen 
bouncing up and down behind the fence. Show two or three 
bounces, with the ball falling back behind the fence each 
time. 

Scene 2. The top of the fence, from a more normal 
angle. The ball comes up again, and this time bounces 
over the fence. Pan the camera down with the ball: it lands 
between a little boy and a little girl (Jimmy and Jane). 
Jane is sitting on the ground, playing "jacks," and Jimmy 
is sprawled out nearby, reading the funnypaper. 

Scene 3. Close-up of Jane: she looks up in surprise. 

Scene 4. Close-up of Jimmy: he, too, looks up sur- 
prisedly. Make these two scenes short. 

Scene 5. Medium long-shot (full figure) of the two 
children. The ball lies between them. They look up toward 
the top of the wall. 

Scene 6. Close shot of the top of the wall. Bobby raises 
his head over the wall: he has found an old top-hat, rather 
crumpled. He looks down toward the children. 

Scene 7. Long-shot, showing the two children at the 
foot of the wall, and Bobby's head looking over the top. 
Bobby gravely tips his hat to Jane, and smiles. She picks 
up the ball, gets up and hands it back to him. 

Scene 8. Close shot of Jimmy, intently looking at the 
paper, in which there is a large picture of a wedding group. 

Scene 9. Close-up of Jimmy: he looks up — an idea is 
being born. He looks over toward the other two children. 

Scene 10. Close-up of Bobby, grinning down at Jane. 

Scene 1 1. Close-up of Jane. She is embarrassed, but 
pleased at Bobby's attention. She smiles shyly, and steals a 
glance up at him. 

Scene 12. Close-up of Jimmy: he turns his head, looks 
down at the paper. 

Scene 13. (Insert) Close-up of the newspaper picture 
of the wedding-group. 

Scene 14. Close-up of Jimmy. He looks up — he has a 
big idea! He turns to the other two and speaks: 

TITLE: "Let's play getting married! Bobby can be 
the groom — Jane the bride — and I'll be the min¬ 
ister!" 

Scene 15. Close shot of Bobby and Jane: they grin and 
nod approvingly. Bobby's head disappears. 

Scene 16. Long-shot. Jimmy and Jane run out of the 
picture. 

Scene 17. Long-shot, looking down a sidewalk. A 

neighbor boy wanders down the walk into the camera. As 

he gets close to the camera, he stops and looks off to the 

left. 

Scene 18. Long-shot: the sidewalk is in the back¬ 

ground, with the neighbor boy walking along it. Jimmy and 
Jane run into the foreground; they see the boy, and stop. 
They shout to him, and he, too, stops. 

Scene 19. Close-up of Jimmy, shouting: 

TITLE: "We're gonna have a wedding — get the 
gang!" 

Scene 20. Medium-long-shot (from opposite angle) of 
Jimmy and Jane. They run on out of the picture. (Keep 
the direction of their movement the same — preferably 
from left to right in all these scenes.) 

Scene 21. Same as Scene 17. The neighbor boy hur¬ 
ries off. 

Scene 22. Medium-shot of a window (from outside). 
Jimmie comes past with a strange assortment of clothes in 
his hands, followed by Jane, similarly burdened, with one 
hand on her lips indicating silence. 


Continued on Pagp 138 
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I F ALL the double exposures used today on the profes¬ 
sional screen were laid end to end . . . etc./' would be 
a suitable BELIEVE IT OR NOT for Mr. Robt. L. 
Ripley. Indeed, the universal use of double exposures in 
motion pictures today places this type of Cinetrick at the 
unquestioned head of the list. 

One of the first mistakes the fledgling still photographer 
makes is that of forgetting to wind the film or pull the pack 
tab after each exposure, with the result that two pictures 
are taken on the same film area. This same "mistake," 
however, is purposely made by the highest paid professional 
workers, and when properly and intelligently done, the 
screen effect accomplishes a psychological effect quite 
necessary to the story. 

Tho repetition has cast a tinge of triteness on its 
truth, nevertheless the observation, "The motion picture is 
the concrete representation of the mental processes of 
imagination," shrewdly explains the growing success of 
photographic story-telling. 

The human mind has the facile power to flit from place 
to place, from subject to subject, from period to period, 
obliterating space and time. Facile tho this phenomenon, 
the human mind does not suddenly jump the hurdles of 
space and time; there is a smooth, albeit rapid, waning of 
the present mental picture overlapping the waxing of the 
next picture. Seldom does one picture suddenly disappear 
to be replaced as suddenly by the next, unless events are 
being reviewed mentally in quick flashes. 

No more, then, should a screen story abruptly change 
from one scene to the next. Motion pictures are as much 
a psychological impression as they are visual records of the 
animated appearance of things. 

I don't know just when professional producers first real¬ 
ized the importance of this basic principle, to-wit, the idea 
that motion pictures should be built to appeal to the mind 
as to the eye. But from the moment that realization of this 
important psychological principle came, from that moment 
motion pictures were lifted out of the novelty class to the 
high plane of a medium of expression unparalleled. In the 
last few years, so much study has been made along this 
line, that certain exponents have gone the limit. The 
illusory effects attributed to the Russian school, and called 
by a French name, montage, may be quite over the heads 
of most of us, but it does indicate the intensive study and 
effort to precipitate solid, concrete examples of the possi¬ 
bilities from vaporous ideas. 

But whether or not you care to apply montage to your 
own filming, by all means consider the preponderance of 
authority in the cine field recommending double exposure 
transitions wherever possible. Simple or pretentious, scarce¬ 
ly a film can do without some double exposure effects. 

When the Cinetrick "double exposure" is mentioned, 
most of us assume that ghost work is the only real phase 
of the procedure, and since few are the opportunities for 
ghost scenes, we forget the rest of the work. A lonely 
bachelor sees in the smoke of his faithful pipe the beautiful 
faces of fair damsels in his life. That sort of thing. Actual¬ 
ly, this sort of double exposure work constitutes about 2 % 
of the total, so it is relatively unimportant. Forgetting for 
the moment these longer double exposures, let's talk about 
the more common use of double exposures—lap dissolves 
and wipes. 

Laps and wipes constitute the great bulk of double ex¬ 
posure cine work, yet few amateurs have tried to use them 
in their filming. Perhaps the biggest stumbling block is the 
lack of proper tools with which to do the work. 

Professional cameramen seldom make their own laps 
and wipes these days, because every camera and the sound 
recorder must be brought up to synchronous speed before 
the screen action is started. The effects are built in by the 


Cinetricks— 


laboratory technicians with optical printers. Amateurs, of 
course, do not have such facilities, because of the reversal 
film they use^ Effects must be built into the amateur film 
as it is photographed. The degree of pretentiousness to 
which he may carry his double exposure work depends on 
his equipment and his ingenuity. 

There are only two standard American amateur cameras 
built so that film may be backed up or rewound right in the 
camera. One is the new Victor and the other the Cine- 
Kodak Special. It is quite possible, however, to install 
means on certain other standard cameras, such as is illus¬ 
trated with this article, for rewinding film in the camera. 

It is possible, altho sometimes rather inconvenient, for 
the amateur to take his camera into a darkroom, unthread 
the film, pull back the estimated amount of film involved in 
the double exposure, and rethread it. Practically all 16mm 
cameras using the standard spools may be rethreaded in 
the darkroom, but I strongly advise against attempting this 
operation with the 8mm Cine-Kodaks. It is not impossible, 
but very difficult to unthread and rethread one of these 
little cameras in the dark. Try it sometime. The Pockette 
camera, if the magazine could be put in upside down, would 
be very handy for rewinding the film in the magazine, altho 
only for short lengths. If long lengths were rewound, jam¬ 
ming would very likely occur and the film would be spoiled. 

"You can't have your cake and eat it, too," describes 
the compromise you must bow to at present in rewinding 
film. It is impossible to rewind more film than the spring 
motor will allow. When the motor has been wound up by 
the manual rewind mechanism, that's all the film you 
rewind. You quite naturally enjoy the convenience of a 
simple spring motor to drive your camera. But you must 
also suffer at least some inconvenience in rewinding film in 
the camera, for no amateur camera has appeared with a de¬ 
clutching arrangement. With the Special, of course, the 
film magazine may be removed and the motor allowed to 
run down for longer rewinds. All cameras at present, how¬ 
ever, wind up the spring as the film is backed up. 

A simple subterfuge may be employed, of course, even 
with cameras on the market today and with those to which 
this rewinding means may be added. When the film has 
been backed up as far as the spring motor will allow, un¬ 
threading the film and allowing the motor to run down 
will make it possible to rewind still further. This has been 
done in certain cases, to my knowledge, and very satis¬ 
factorily. 

If you contemplate the purchase of a camera equipped 
for rewinding film, or if you are thinking about having your 
present camera so remodelled, don't let this slight limita¬ 
tion stand in your way. Out of a thousand double expos¬ 
ures, probably not one will be longer than one springful. 
Dissolves and wipes will be the greater portion of your 
work. 

Now for the mechanics of the simpler and more widely 
used phases of double exposures — lap dissolves and wipes. 
In numerous publications and texts on the subject I have 
read that the standard dissolve or wipe takes place in three 
seconds. If the professional screen is to be taken as a stan¬ 
dard, however, you will find that this is too long. In pic¬ 
torials, the maximum seems to be two seconds, while 95% 
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Explaining 

Double 

Exposures 

by 

Wm. J. Grace 

of all dissolves and wipes is about 1 V 2 seconds. At the 
normal amateur standard speed of 16 frames per second, 
this means 24 frames are involved in laps. Using 16mm 
film, this is about 7 inches; using 8mm, about 31/2. 

It is quite necessary that wipes be accurately rewound 
frame by frame. Laps are almost as particular. For this 
reason, the camera should be equipped with a frame counter 
or a counter which registers footage to the tenth of a foot. 

Using a camera equipped for standard work only, then, 
the amateur must learn to smoothly close down the lens 
diaphragm in a given time, take it to a darkroom and back 
up the film the required amount, and open up the dia¬ 
phragm on the following scene at the same rate of speed 
as he closed it on the last scene. This is not at all im¬ 
possible to learn to do rather well. 



In order to make the actual rewinding of film in the 
camera easier, a camera so equipped will of course be more 
convenient to use, and if it is equipped with accurate 
footage or frame indication means, excellent work may 
be done. 

The ultimate in convenience and accuracy, of course, 
is possible if some automatic device is built on the camera 
so that a fading "plate" or wipe "plate" is moved before 
the lens in synchronism with the travel of the film. The 
optical printers of professional studios are so built, as is the 
Rewind-Dissolve shown installed on the Cine-Kodak K 
accompanying this article. The effect plate is moved across 
a slot before the lens and is geared to the camera and con¬ 
trolled by a release button. A footage counter shows foot¬ 
age in tenths of a foot. 

In conclusion, may we review the reason for double ex¬ 
posure work. If a little extra thought will improve our handi¬ 
work, if a few more ounces of effort are expended to make 
something better, is that work to be considered as unneces¬ 
sary? Will we be satisfied with ordinary results when, by 
dint of application of better tools and some ingenuity, per¬ 
fection may be that much closer? The most noticeable flaw 
in most amateur filming is the glaring absence of out-of- 
the-ordinary effects. And yet, simple as are some of them, 
any motion picture is bettered by the intelligent application 
of one or more Cinetricks. Our single hope is that this 
series of articles on the making of trick work will be the 
inspiration to amateurs the world over to make better 
films, to know how and why certain effects may improve 
their product, and last but not least, to derive even more 
pleasure from movie work. 

Making a Fading-Glass 

A very handy method of making fades — and lap- 
dissolves, too, if your camera will wind back — is a "fading- 
glass." This is simply a fairly long piece of glass, gradu¬ 
ating from absolute opacity at one end to perfectly clear 
glass at the other. In use, the glass is placed directly in 
front of the lens, and moved across so that, for a fade-out, 
you would begin with the clear area in front of the lens, 
and finish with the opaque section completely obscuring 
the lens. For the best results, the glass should move in 
some sort of a frame, such as some of the filter-holders 
available. 

An easy way to make a fading-glass is to take an 
ordinary photographic plate (the size of the plate will 
naturally depend upon the length needed for your fading- 
glass), and expose it to white light, under a slide which is 
slowly moved across the plate, so that one end gets maxi¬ 
mum exposure, and the opposite end none at all. Then 
develop this plate — using a good developer, and devel¬ 
oping until maximum density is reached at the dark end. 
Then fix, wash and dry the plate in the usual manner, and 
your glass is ready: it can then be cut to whatever size 
you wish. 

A variation of this is to expose the plate completely, 
thereafter developing, fixing and washing as usual, so that 
you get a perfectly black deposit all over the plate. Next, 
place the plate in an inclined position in a developing tray, 
and apply any reducing agent, with a bit of cotton, swab¬ 
bing progressively upward. This can be done so that the 
silver deposit is entirely removed from the lower end of the 
plate, and graduates from there to the upper end, from 
which none of the deposit has been removed. An excellent 
reducer to use for this is the well-known "Farmer's Re¬ 
ducer," which is composed of a 20% solution of plain hypo, 
to which a little 10% solution of potassium ferricyanide 
has been added. Any photographic reducer will do for this 
purpose, however—including the various commercial ready- 
mixed reducers. ARTHUR CAMPBELL. 
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Fig. 3 


Editor's Note: The article in our May issue, "Nature Photography 
with Cine-Kodak," has brought so many inquiries relative to the use 
of the supplementary lens that we are printing here that portion of 
Mr. McFarlane's paper which deals with that particular lens. 

T HE amateur camera lens is not designed to focus on 
objects closer than two feet. The supplementary lens 
is not only the simplest method of focusing for short¬ 
er distances, but also has a decided advantage, since the 
indicated f aperture of the camera lens is still valid, even 
for very short distances. Thus, the same aperture setting 
is used for the photography of small objects as for distant 
objects, and Kodacolor photography is quite practical, pro¬ 
vided the supplementary lens is large enough to avoid cut¬ 
ting off the marginal rays. 

The action of the supplementary lens is shown in Figure 
I. When the camera lens is focused for infinity, the focal 
length of the supplementary lens required is equal to the 
distance of the supplementary lens from the object to be 
photographed. This is independent of the focal length of 
the camera lens. The supplementary lens may be regard¬ 
ed as creating a virtual image at infinity, for which the 
camera lens is focused. The light proceeding to any one 
point in the film plane, forms a parallel bundle between 
the camera lens and supplementary lens. The degree of 
separation of these two, therefore, does not affect the fo¬ 
cus: the spacing of importance is that between the sup¬ 
plementary lens and the object. The supplementary lens 
must not be so far from the camera lens that part of the 
image-forming light is cut off, as shown in the lower dia¬ 
gram in Figure I. As regards the optical quality required 
in the supplementary lens, for object distances down to 
eight inches, simple spectacle lenses of the Bausch and 
Lomb "Celex" double convex type have proved satisfac¬ 
tory, even with Cine-Kodak lens apertures of f. 1 .9. The 
theoretically preferable type is plano-convex, with the 
plane side facing the object. For subject distances shorter 
than eight inches, a camera lens of the required focal 
lengths given in Table II are available from Bausch and 
Lomb as motion picture objectives. Still camera anastig- 
mats of suitable focal length may be used. 

CONSTRUCTIONAL DETAILS 

The details of a preferred construction are as follows: 
The distance d (Fig. 2) at which the object should be 
photographed is the same as the distance from the eye at 
which the object is held for viewing, provided the field 
size resulting is large enough. Field sizes are given in 
Table II. A distance of ten inches has been found satis¬ 
factory for many small objects, such as flowers, small ani¬ 
mals, large insects, etc. 


Action of 


The proper supplementary lens can be mounted easily 
with cellulose cement in a wooden upright, using a stepped 
circular hole made by an expansion bit. This lens is mount¬ 
ed close to the camera lens, and so that its center is on 
the camera lens axis. A decentering error of 1-1 6th inch 
is not objectionable. The wire frame is not placed exact¬ 
ly at the plane of sharp focus, because it has been found 
impossible to surround all objects with the frame. It is 
therefore set 1 1 -12th inches closer to the camera. Ex¬ 
perience has shown that the estimation of the field position 
and limits offers no difficulty with this arrangement. 

The frame, of wire Vsth inch in diameter, is made to 
exceed the field limit by about Va inch on all sides. The 
ends of the wire are secured to the base B, and cleat C 
holds the frame in place. The frame is bent so that its 
geometrical center is on the camera lens axis. If one side 
of the frame appears in preliminary pictures, the frame 
may be shifted or bent as required. In order to attach the 
camera to the base B a hole is drilled for a screw (e. g. a 
Va -inch machine screw will serve) to engage with the 
tripod bushing of the camera. This hole is so placed that 
the camera rests against the blocks PP to assure replacing 
it exactly. The blocks PP are placed on the side shown to 
permit easy winding and reloading. 

If desired, the supplementary lens mount may be 
hinged at the base, to remove it for distant photography, 
with which the frame does not interfere. 

The accessory known as the "Cine-Kodak Titler" can 
be used in the manner outlined. The easel which takes 
the title card forms the frame, and does not show in the 
picture. The focus comes exactly at the frame, and the 
field size is 2 ! /2 x2 3 /4 inches. This is rather small for 
most subjects. 

The fourth class of subject in nature photography, 
that is, things we examine through a magnifying glass, 
can be photographed up to XI0 magnification with the 
same type of device, as shown in Figure 3. The supple¬ 
mentary lens in this case is a 25mm focus anastigmat. 

This magnification, XI0, has been found unnecessarily 
high for many subjects, and manipulation is somewhat awk¬ 
ward. An attachment for X5 magnification is more use¬ 
ful and more usable, and is best accomplished with a 50- 
mm anastigmat used as a supplementary lens. This lens 
must be somewhat greater in diameter than the camera 
lens, to avoid cutting off the edge of the field, as shown 
in the lower diagram of Figure 4. 

The construction of this attachment is beyond most 
amateurs, but the required mounting can be made by any 
machinist. A filter cell may be built into the mounting, 
which may then be attached to the camera in the manner 
of a filter. The anastigmat used as a supplementary lens 
must be mounted with its front facing the camera. The 
wire frame, of spring steel wire, is adjusted so that the 
image of a distant object, created by the supplementary 
lens alone, falls in the plane of the frame. A final ad¬ 
justment is made with the attachment on the camera, by 
photographing a pin in and near the plane of the frame, 
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Supplementary 
Lenses 


by 

J. W. McFarlane 

Research Dept., Eastman Kodak Co. 

and adjusting the frame according to the result. Care 
must be taken to keep the subject in the plane of the 
frame, since the depth of focus, given in Table I, is quite 
small. 

Excellent Kodacolor pictures have been taken at X5 
magnification using a 50mm f. 1.9. motion picture object¬ 
ive as a supplementary lens. 

Concerning the third class of subject, small objects 
which cannot be approached; it is difficult to apply the 
simpler type of Cine-Kodak to this work. A long focus 
lens must be used to obtain a sufficiently large image of 
the distant small object, and the long focus (telephoto) 
lenses supplied are focussed by estimating the subject dis¬ 
tance. In this work this distance is 20-100 feet, which is 
much shorter than that figuring in ordinary telephoto 
work. The depth of focus for near subjects is so small 
with long focus lenses that it is impractical to focus by esti¬ 
mation. The Cine-Kodak Special, however, is quite well 
suited to this work, as any of the lenses supplied may be 
focussed critically by means of the built-in reflex finder. 
It is therefore easy to obtain sharply focussed pictures with 
the long focus lenses required. 

In making nature photographs, care must be exercised 
in the choice of subject. The most important thing, in 
fact the only reason for the existence of motion pictures, 
is interest, and the interest must be a moving one. Con¬ 
sequently, motion pictures of flowers with nothing happen¬ 
ing, are not of much interest. If, however, the picture is 
a time-lapse one of the flower opening, or a bee working 
on it, or its functions are being demonstrated, it is an¬ 
other story. On the other hand, small animals and insects 
produce very interesting pictures. The most difficult part 
is to get them to act, and this is one of the fascinations of 
this type of work. 

Nature photography with the Cine-Kodak is a com¬ 
bination of two hobbies, the oldest hobby and the newest. 
The earliest records left by prehistoric man show his inter¬ 
est in the world around him; ;his drawings made on the 
walls of caves are evidence of this. All through the ages 
men have interested themselves in the study of plants, ani¬ 
mals, insects, and birds—studying their lives and habits, 
and as a hobby, it has always been satisfying. On the 
other hand, the newest hobby, excluding fads, is the mak¬ 
ing of amateur motion pictures. This hobby is about ten 
years old., and the other about twenty thousand. And so 
we have a union of hobbies, one from the old Stone Age, 
another, machine created, an outlet for man's primitive 
and modern interests, in the creation of motion pictures of 
the natural world. 







TABLE I 


Depth of Focus 

Radius of disk of confusion=0.0025cm. 


Subject distance 
for 25mm lens 
with supple¬ 
mentary lens 

Overall 

Angular 

Magnifi¬ 

cation 

Magnifi¬ 
cation 
on film* 

Depth 

at f.5.6 at f.1.9* 

Inches 

x 0.5 


cm 

cm 

20 

x 0.5 

x0.05 

24.0 

8.0 

10 

x 1 

xO.l 

5.8 

2.0 

5 

x 2 

x0.2 

1.4 

0.5 

2 

x 5 

x0.5 

0.23 

0.08 

1 

xlO 

xl.O 

1 

0.057 

0.02 


* These data apply to camera lenses of all focal lengths. 


TABLE II 


Data for 16mm cameras with 25mm lenses, and 8mm 
cameras with 12.5mm lenses. 


Photo¬ 


Dis¬ 

— 

graphing 

Field 

place¬ 

Supplementary 

Distance 

Size 

ment 

Lens 

d 

bxa 

e 

L 

Inches 

Inches 

Inches 


39 

12x16 

6 

1.0 dioptre 

19% 

6x 8 

3 

2.0 dioptre 

13 

4x 5% 

2 

3.0 dioptre Spectacle 

11% 

3%x 4% 

9 

3.5 dioptre lenses 

10 

3x 4 

1% 

4.0 dioptre e S 

8 

2%x 3% 

1 

5.9 dioptre 

150mm focal length! Cam- 
100mm focal length era 
75mm focal length i f Ana- 
50mm focal length stig- 
25mm focal length mats 
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Filter Your 
Close-ups 

by 

Gilbert Warrenton, A. S. C. 


What has happened? First of all, the picture is given a 
softer general quality. Part of this is due to the filtering 
action, and part to the added glass surfaces of the filter; 
at any rate, the quality is appreciably softer and more 
pleasing. The skin-texture is much more natural — and, 
incidentally, more pleasing. And where are the wrinkles? 
They are practically erased! Another thing, too: notice that 
the shadows are appreciably lightened — an important con¬ 
sideration in close-ups made in the sun, cross-lighted. Also, 
the rendition of the lips (made up as usual, with ordinary 
lipstick) is lighter, and more natural. 

The use of a filter helps, indirectly, in our effort to 
concentrate attention on the face. Normally, in making 
clcse-ups out-of-doors, we work with the lens stopped down 
to a fairly small opening: accordingly, the depth of focus 
is considerable — especially with 16mm and 8mm cameras 
— and the background is usually in fairly sharp focus. This 
is often a disturbing element, particularly so if there is much 
movement in the distance. Using a filter, the lens must 
naturally be used at a larger aperture, which decreases the 

Continued on Page 141 


D ID YOU ever try using a color-filter when making 
close-ups? Try it! In many instances filtering will 
improve close-ups tremendously. Most amateur 
cinematographers (and photographers, too!) overlook this 
use of filters. They seem to regard color-filters as a sort 
of "one-purpose" accessory: a useful tool for photograph¬ 
ing landscapes, and especially for bringing out cloud-effects. 
True enough, filters are primarily intended for this purpose 
— but they can be very useful indeed in making close-ups, 
and in much other general work. 

In a close-up, the thing we are most interested in is the 
face; especially in the way our picture renders the skin- 
texture, and what it does to make-up, facial blemishes, and 
the like. Here is just where the filter helps! Proper filter¬ 
ing will give a more natural skin-texture, smooth out 
wrinkles, fill in shadows, and make the make-up (if the 
subject is feminine) appear more natural. 

Look at the upper picture, for instance. It was made 
on Panchromatic film, without a filter. How many times 
have you made a close-up of one of your friends — a nice, 
well-composed, well-lighted shot — and suffered the dis¬ 
appointment of hearing the friend complain, "Oh! My skin 
isn't as bad as all that — and look at those wrinkles!" 
And yet, in all probability, your camera reproduced truth¬ 
fully what it saw. Between the critical quality of modern 
lenses, and the color-sensitivity of modern emulsions, the 
camera sees things in far greater (and often more unfav¬ 
orable) detail than do our eyes. It picks up any imper¬ 
fection in skin-texture, coloring, or make-up, and magni¬ 
fies it on the screen. It often exaggerates wrinkles that 
are virtually invisible to the eye. In other words, it shows 
things too well — too truthfully. In order to get a pleasing 
picture, we must often fool the camera. That is why a 
professional portrait photographer always has his negatives 
carefully retouched, and a professional cinematographer al¬ 
ways has his actors wear make-up. For the same reason, 
professionals nearly always use at least a slight diffusion 
on their closer shots. 

Now, these remedies aren't usually possible for the 
amateur. You can't retouch a motion picture film. Neither 
can the family filmer insist that his victims don studio 
make-up. It is possible, of course, to use a diffusion filter 
with amateur cameras, but for a number of practical and 
technical reasons, this is none too satisfactory in substan¬ 
dard filming. So filtering is the most logical remedy. 

Now, look at the lower picture. It was made on Pan¬ 
chromatic film, with the same camera, and a "G" filter. 
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Shooting 
Sixty Thousand 
Caribou 


b y 

George J. Lancaster, A. S. C. 


F OR THREE DAYS I rowed and drifted down the 
mighty Yukon. I was searching for the great herd 
of caribou soon due to swim the river in their yearly 
migration northward. 

"There's a story," the editor said. "Go up there and 
get it!" So it was that I found myself in a small skiff, 
floating down-stream on the great river of the North. I 
had a camera, several thousand feet of film — and an idea. 
Just an idea, mind you — not a story: I knew that the 
immense herd of caribou was due to cross the Yukon, but 
that was all. It was up to me to make the story with my 
camera! 

My search had narrowed down to a hundred-mile stretch 
of river: somewhere in those hundred miles of wasteland, 
thousands of caribou would have to swim across to reach 
their summer grazing-grounds in the Arctic. Down-stream 
I paddled, day after day, always watching — and hoping — 
for some sign of the herd. Not a caribou in sight! So I 
loaded skiff, cameras, and all onto a river-steamer, and 
headed back to repeat my trip. 

Then, suddenly — caribou! Thousands of them — 


swimming and milling in the river, pushing and crowding 
on the banks. Over sixty thousand of them! What a 
sight — and what a picture! I got busy at once. 

First, I set up my cameras on the lower deck of the 
steamer, and got some conventional long-shots, to show the 
way the herd was fording the river. Then I moved to the 
upper deck, and ground out many more scenes of the ani¬ 
mals, splashing and swimming in the river, and crowding 
on the banks. The boat was approaching the herd, so I 
got some nice moving shots as we drew near. As we came 
closer, it was necessary for the boat to heave to, for the 
river was literally jammed with swimming caribou; we 
couldn't get through. That gave me an opportunity to 
make closer shots of the animals. I moved to the upper 
deck, and ground out medium-shots and close-ups from all 
angles. Here, my telephoto lenses gave good service. I 
made close-ups of the beasts swimming toward the camera, 
away from the camera, and passing right across the picture. 

So much for the swimming! I had established that 
fact: now for some shots on land to show the herd entering 
and leaving the water. The skipper accommodatingly set 
me ashore, and again I started out with long-shots. Then, 
with the telephoto lenses, closer and yet closer shots of the 
herd and of individual animals: coming toward the camera 
head-on, and at a three-quarter angle; passing the cam¬ 
era; and going away from me at both three-quarter and 
straight "tail-on" angles. Next, I climbed a tree, Eyemo in 
hand, and got a shot of the herd passing below me. I made 
this shooting straight down on them. Then more close-ups 
and extreme close-ups of heads coming right into the lens. 
Next, I crouched on the ground and made close shots of 
nothing but the hoofs and legs plodding along the trail. 
Then more extreme close-ups of heads and antlers, passing 
across the picture. 

In all of these shots, I took particular pains to keep the 
direction of movement always the same — that is, from 
right to left. This is important, for if you don't keep your 
movement consistent, your audience will be confused: they 
won't be able to tell whether there is one herd, or several, 
or if the beasts are all going the same way. 

Now I had shot the caribou from all angles—long- 
shots, medium-shots, and close-ups; "tie-ins" and reverse- 
angles; shots of the herd as a whole, and of groups and 
individuals; in three-quarter light and back-light; and 
everything from a bird's-eye view to a worm's-eye view. 
Plenty of footage for the editor to choose from. And now 
I was back on the boat, homeward bound, with the main 
part of my assignment — the caribou — the punch of the 
picture — "in the box." but one cannot make a picture 
with only one bare idea, no matter how much footage, or 
how many angles, he may have. What would the audience 
want to know, that I could answer with my camera? 

How did I get into the Yukon? What did it look like? 
And perhaps a thousand other questions. I could answer 
that well enough! 

So I went to work and showed them how the old river- 
boat looked: the big, bearded river-pilot at the wheel; the 
firemen throwing cord-wood into the fires; the steam- 
gauges; the pistons that drove the old stern-wheel packet, 
and finally the big paddle-wheel churning the water to 
cream, with the caribou-herd still swimming in the distance. 
I even showed the picturesque old French-Canadian cook 
peering out of his galley, a huge carving-knife in one hand, 
while he thoughtfully stroked his unshaven chin with the 
other. Even I knew what he was thinking about — and so 

Continued on Page 140 
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Top: Home portrait, 1 /5th sec. Summar lens at 
f.4.5, Dupont Superpan, 2 photoflood lights and 
two 100 watt lights. Bottom: Candid Party Shot, 

1/100th sec. Hektor Lens at f.6.3 on Dupont 
Superpan Diffused sunlight. 

At Ho me 
With Your 
Candid Camera 

by 

Clarence Slifer, A.S.C. 

A NUMBER of years ago, while going over some old 
books of the Civil War period that I had just pur¬ 
chased, I found this polite invitation: 

"Yourself, and those of your household, are especially 
invited to call at my DAGUERREAN ROOMS, at Haynes 
Hall, and examine my specimens with a view to satisfy 
yourself that I am prepared with all the conveniences for 
making FIRST CLASS LIKENESSES ! 

"My long experience and practice with master workmen 
has enabled me to overcome all those chemical difficulties, 
that prevent the mass of traveling artists from making clear 
and bold pictures. By my process likenesses are made 
equally perfect in clear and cloudy weather. 

"Please call at your earliest convenience. 

"Yours Truly, 

"J. F. CRANCE " 

What a transition photography has undergone during 
the intervening seventy odd years, since the issuing of that 
invitation, and now! Why, even at the present time, im¬ 
provements and innovations in photographic apparatus are 


taking place with such amazing rapidity as to keep inter¬ 
ested even the most blase of cameramen. 

Cnee again, only this time in a modern guise, yourself 
and those of your household are especially invited to obtain 
clear, bold, FIRST CLASS LIKENESSES. Gone, of course, is 
the old "traveling artist" and his Daguerrean apparatus. 
Today you are the "artist" and your apparatus is the 
modern miniature camera with its simplicity and amazing 
performance. With little effort you make photographs 
under conditions which our Daguerrean friend would hardly 
have had the courage to prophesy as some day being 
feasible. 

Those "chemical difficulties" which were so trouble¬ 
some to the "traveling artist" offer no obstacles to you. 
You have your choice of many excellent prepared develop¬ 
ers. Also the processes of developing and making enlarge¬ 
ments have been so simplified and systematized that even 
the kitchen of a small apartment can readily serve as a 
"laboratory." However, if the cook should firmly put her 
little foot down and stop any such appropriation of her 
kitchen, or should you not wish to indulge in the sport of 
making good enlargements, there is always a nearby photo¬ 
finisher who specializes in miniature work. 

The weather, which once figured so prominently in the 
scheme of things, is now reduced to playing the minor role 
of "set-dresser." For pictures can now be made under 
most all natural conditions. Snapshots indoors and at night, 
too, are as easily made as those outdoors in bright sunlight. 
Fast lenses, film of superb color correction and speed, and 
inexpensive Photoflood lights combine to give you the ut¬ 
most enjoyment from your Leica, at home. 

Pictures in and about the home are always convenient 
for you to make. The preparations are few and simple. 
Should you wish to make snapshots indoors at night or on 
a dull day, the only preparation is the replacing of the bulbs 
in a couple of bridge lamps with Photoflood bulbs. A tri¬ 
pod for the camera is unnecessary. The camera is used 
with the same flexibility as it is outdoors. With this simple 
preparation, we are ready to make those intimate, life-like, 
unposed pictures of Mother, Dad, the wife, the kiddies, 
and others. Charming pictures made in natural and familiar 
surroundings. Pictures, that in after years will be so valu¬ 
able in recalling pleasant memories. With the miniature 
camera, we are developing a new conception of photog¬ 
raphy; a photographic realism. 

There are many ways in which your candid camera may 
well serve you at home. The economy with which your 
camera makes pictures, and its elimination of blanks and 
double exposures, allow you to make many more pictures 
than would be possible with a larger camera and still bal¬ 
ance the photographic budget. Among the many pictures 
that can be made at home, are portrait studies, the 90mm 
lens being ideally suited for this work. Candid snapshots 
can be made at parties and of friends when they drop in for 
an evening visit. Interior and exterior views of your home 
are always desirable, and for these, the wide-angle 35mm 
lens will be helpful in tight spots. Nothing more need be 
said about making an abundance of camera studies of the 
children. Even lively youngsters at play are a cinch for this 
modern method of photography. 

Photograph your subjects while they are engaged with 
their pet hobbies, as miniature shipbuilding, painting, 
stamp collecting, or just plain old fashioned mud-pie mak¬ 
ing. Another valuable use for the Leica is the copying of 
rare old family paintings and photographs. In fact, copy¬ 
ing in itself can become a hobby. Thus, a collection of 

Continued on Page 136 
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BACKYARD _ 

MOVIES 


• R. B. Haines, this month's winner, 
contributes an unusually timely story 
which is none the less a true "Back¬ 
yard Movie." It combines interesting, 
believable action with both comedy and 
dramatic suspense, in a continuity which 
should be very easily filmed. Here it is— 
try it! 

"STICK 'EM UP!" 

Cast of Characters 

Junior....a typical boy—age 8 to 1 2 years 


Joe.his playmate 

Mother .-. 

Father .-. 

A Burglar.A tough character, 

carrying burglar's tools and a revolver 

Scene 1. Long-shot. The story opens 


with Junior and Joe trying to make a 
much broken-down toy automobile and 
a wagon have a good smash-up in the 
back yard. They soon become disgusted 
and start to look at a newspaper lying in 
the yard. 

Scene 2. Close-up of Junior, point¬ 
ing to a picture in the newspaper, with 
Joe looking over his shoulder. 

Scene 3. INSERT: Close shot of 
newspaper picture of a captured gangster 
and his guns. 

Scene 4. Medium-shot. Joe looks up 
from the newspaper, and in true gang¬ 
ster fashion points his finger at Junior 
and says, "BANG!" Junior instantly 
grasps the idea, and likewise "shoots" 
Joe. 

Scene 5. Long-shot. The two boys 
jump to their feet, "shooting"; Junior 
retreats out of the picture, followed by 
Joe. 

Scene 6. Long-shot. Junior steals 
cautiously around the corner of the gar¬ 
age (or, better still, a workshop) where 
Dad is working. His finger is extended, 
still "playing gun." He starts to "shoot" 
at Joe (out of the picture), but stops, 
looks at Dad, then at his hand, and 
abruptly enters the shop. 

Scene 7. Medium-shot. Junior asks 
Dad to make him a pistol and sub-ma¬ 
chine gun like the gangster had. 

Scene 8. Dad tells Junior to go and 
play—he's too busy. 

Scene 9. Junior reaches up on the 
workbench for a drawing-knife or any 


Movie Film Free 

R. B. Haines of Los Angeles gives us a 
practical idea for the use of the 8mm or 
16mm camera. Here is an idea that 
everyone will find practical. Haines, of 
course, gets the roll of Panchromatic 
film. Read his suggestion over—see how 
simple it is, but how practical. Then try 
your hand at winning a roll of film free. 
Send your suggestions to the Editor. 


sharp tool — he's going to make a gun 
himself. 

Scene 10. Dad looks up from his 
work: he sees what Junior is doing, 
smiles, and goes over to help. 

Scene 1 1 . Medium-shot. Dad is work¬ 
ing on a wooden gun, while Junior and 
Joe watch intently. DISSOLVE TO: 

Scene 12. Medium-shot of Mother 

(in house), locking up the family silver. 

Scene 13. Closer shot of Mother put¬ 
ting jewelry and rings into a strong-box. 

Scene 14. Medium-shot of Mother, 
trying the catch on a window. She care¬ 
fully pulls down the shade, and walks 
out of the picture. 

Scene 15. Close-up of Mother, talk¬ 
ing earnestly over the phone. 

TITLE: "—only yesterday Jones' 
house was robbed in broad day¬ 
light. We've got everything 
locked up — !" 

Scene 16. Medium long-shot in work¬ 
shop. Father is putting the finishing 
touches on a wooden pistol. On the 
bench lies a completed wooden sub-ma¬ 
chine gun. Junior is critically telling Dad 
just how the pistol should be made. 

Scene 17. Close-up of Father, trying 
to be patient under Junior's exacting 
supervision. 

Scene 1 8. Close-up of the toy pistol 
in Father's hands. DISSOLVE TO: 

Scene 19: Medium long-shot of a 
white wall. A threatening shadow of a 
man enters the picture — the shadow 
falling on the white wall. 

Scene 20. Medium-shot of the Burg¬ 
lar, advancing up an alley, straight into 
the camera. He walks furtively, and 
pauses to glance into each backyard he 
passes. 

Scene 21. Medium long-shot in the 
workshop. Father has finished the pistol, 
which he hands to Junior, while Joe 


takes the machine-gun. The two chil¬ 
dren rush out of the picture, "shooting" 
as they go. Father looks after them, 
smiling, and then goes back to his work. 

Scene 22. Long-shot of Junior and 
Joe playing gangster in the backyard. 
They have all the flourishes of real 
"tough guys." 

Scene 23. Long-shot in the alley: the 
Burglar is seen approaching; he pauses 
at a gate close to the camera. 

Scene 24. Junior, pistol in hand, ap¬ 
proaches a window of his house. (To be 
most effective, this window should be 
partially screened by shrubbery, sup¬ 
posedly not visible from either the garage 
or the rest of the yard; also handy to the 
alley.) 

Scene 25. Long-shot of Mother in 

the kitchen, preparing a meal. She is 

nervous and apprehensive. 

Scene 26. Same as Scene 23. The 
Burglar enters the gate. 

Scene 27. The Burglar approaches 

the same window shown in Scene 24, but 
from a different angle. 

Scene 28. Same as Scene 24. Junior 
turns about and goes back, looking for 
Joe. 

Scene 29. Close-up of the Burglar 

at the window. He is prying off the 
screen, and carries a revolver in one 
hand. 

Scene 30. Quick flash of Father at 
work. 

Scene 31. Quick flash of Mother in 
the kitchen. 

Scene 32. Flash of Joe, with his gun. 

Scene 33. Close shot of Junior, against 
side of house. He enters from the same 
direction he was going in Scene 28, then 
turns about and again heads toward the 
window. 

Scene 34. Long-shot, by the window. 
The Burglar is at work, and in the back¬ 
ground, Junior rounds a bush. He sees 
only the Burglar's back, and rushes up 
with his "gun" extended. 

Scene 35. Close-up of Junior. (If 
possible, show Burglar's back to one side 
of foreground.) Junior shouts: "Hands 
UP!" 

Scene 36. Reverse - angle of Scene 
34. The Burglar, startled, jumps, drop¬ 
ping revolver and "jimmy," and puts up 
his hands. 

Scene 37. Close-up of Junior. He 
registers surprise, then recognition of the 
fact that the man is a Burglar. Then he 
glances down. 

Continued on Page 136 
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— SOUND-ON-FILM — 

RENTAL LIBRARY 

A large variety of subjects always 
available. Comedies, Dramas, Car¬ 
toons, Educational Subjects, etc. 

Send self-addressed, stamped envel¬ 
ope for list of subjects. 

J. NAVILIO 

1757 Broadway Brooklyn, N. Y. 

— $1.00 PER DAY — 



11 Interchangeable 
Lenses including tele¬ 
photo, speed, wide an¬ 
gle lenses, and others, 
for every photograph¬ 
ic need. 

Focal Plane Shutter 

with speeds of 1 to 
1/500th seconds. 
Built-In Range Finder 
coupled with lens for 
automatic focusing. 
Uses cinema film — 
inexpensive and con¬ 
venient. Up to 36 pic¬ 
tures in one loading. 
Enlargements up to 

12 x 18 inches and 
more, sharp and clear. 
400 Attachments and 
Accessories including 
full line of developing, 
printing, enlarging, 
and projecting equip¬ 
ment. 

Write for free book¬ 
let describing the 
LEICA Camera, Len¬ 
ses, and Accessories ; 
Circular No. 1228 de¬ 
scribing new Summar 
Lens; Circular No. 
1226 describing New 
Focomat Enlarger. 

E. LEITZ, INC. 

Dept. 535 
60 East 10th St. 
New York, N. Y. 


LEICA 

FOR 

SPORT 

AND 

TRAVEL 

PICTURES 

• 

FAST 

VERSATILE 
EASILY 
CARRIED 
IN THE 
POCKET 


Western Agents: Spind’.er and Sauppe, Los 
Angeles and San Francisco. 



Leica Model F 
with f:2 Sl MMAR 
Speed Lens 


The LATEST in LEICA 

Speed-O-Copy Attachment, $25.00 
Leather Zipper Case for Leica, $2.50 

MORGAN CAMERA SHOP 

6305 Sunset Blvd. Hollywood, Calif. 


BACKYARD MOVIES 

Continued from Page 135 


Scene 38. INSERT: close-up of the 
Burglar's real pistol, lying in the grass. 

Scene 39. Long-shot: Junior drops his 
wooden pistol, and snatches up the Burg¬ 
lar's dropped weapon. Then he backs 
off, out of the picture. 

Scene 40. Close-up of the Burglar's 
face: he looks surprised, but savage. 
He glances down. 

Scene 41. INSERT: Close-up of Jun¬ 
ior's dropped toy pistol. 

Scene 42. Close-up of Burglar, very 
angry. 

Scene 43. Long-shot of Junior, back¬ 
ing away. He is getting frightened — 
quickens his pace, then turns and runs. 
A moment later the Burglar runs into 
the picture (from behind camera). 

Scene 44. Close-up of Junior (big 
head). He yells. Make this a short 
flash. 

Scene 45. Flash of Father, stopping 
his work. He jumps up and runs into 
camera, quickly filling the frame. 

Scene 46. Flash of Mother in the 
kitchen: she hears and is frightened. 

Scene 47. Long-shot. The Burglar 

is gaining on Junior. 

Scene 48. Long-shot, near the gar¬ 
age. The Burglar is almost upon Junior, 
but as he reaches out to grab him, he 
trips over the toy wagon and falls. Pan 
the camera to follow Junior as he reaches 
the garage and hands the gun to Father. 

Scene 49. INSERT: Close-up of the 
real gun in Father's hand, pointing tow¬ 
ard the Burglar (not shown) in a men¬ 
acing manner. 

Scene 50. Medium long-shot of the 
Burglar, picking himself up, with his 
hands in the air. 

Scene 51. Long-shot: Father holds 
the Burglar at bay, and Mother and Joe 
run into the picture. DISSOLVE TO: 

Scene 52. Medium long-shot of Jun¬ 
ior and Joe, again playing in the yard, 
with a new auto and wagon. Both have 
a pistol strapped to each hip, and on 
the wagon and auto are mounted shiny 
toy sub-machine guns. On each boy's 
chest is a toy "Police'' star. 

Scene 53. Close-up of Junior, plainly 
showing the "Police" badge. 

Scene 54. Long-shot from inside 
house, or from another angle in the gar¬ 
den. Mother and Father are in the fore¬ 
ground, watching the boys at play. They 
register complete approval. FADE OUT. 

THE END. 

If you have the opportunity to do so, 
you can add a very interesting sequence 


after Scene 51, showing the Police radio¬ 
car system in action — sending the mes¬ 
sage, the officers picking it up, the 
radio-car speeding to the house, and ar¬ 
riving to arrest the Burglar. This could 
be followed by scenes showing the police¬ 
men congratulating the boys, and pin¬ 
ning the badges upon them. 

The film, as written, can be made in 
any neighborhood, and the cast is easily 
assembled. If necessary. Father could 
double for the Burglar, keeping his face 
away from the camera in all his scenes 
in this part. If your own backyard is 
not adapted to all of the scenes, the 
script is written so that you can use sev¬ 
eral different yards for the various 
scenes: when assembled, they will give 
the impression of having been made in a 
single yard — if you choose your angles 
right. The interior scenes, if necessary, 
can be eliminated, and the few really 
important ones (Scenes 15, 25, 31 and 
46) transposed to porches, etc. 

R. B. HAINES, 

Los Angeles, Calif. 

At Home With Your Candid 
Camera 

Continued from Page 134 

such prints would give the highlights of 
the year's news. Great fun can be had 
at costume parties by making quaint old 
silhouettes by photography. In fact, 
many new and interesting uses of the 
camera about the home will be found, 
from time to time. 

The Eastman Kodak Company publish 
a book which is full of valuable informa¬ 
tion for the amateur who wishes to use 
his camera to the full advantage, at 
home. It is sold at cost and the title is 
HOW TO MAKE GOOD PICTURES. 

So if you have only used your minia¬ 
ture camera on week-end excursions, or 
because the camera has a high-speed, 
focal-plane shutter and a telephoto lens, 
shot most of your film on hair-raising 
speed stunts, or if your time has been 
occupied in other fields of photographic 
endeavor, don't overlook the picture op¬ 
portunities at home. Your home photo¬ 
graphs may not be as awe-inspiring or 
be hung at any of the salons, like the 
others, but they will be infinitely more 
charming and valuable to you. 

Perhaps, even someday they will be 
treasured like the quaint old daguerreo¬ 
types of grandfather with his beaver hat 
and sideburns and of grandmother with 
her hoop skirts. They, too, were what the 
traveling Daguerrean artist simply de¬ 
scribed as, FIRST CLASS LIKENESSES ! 




















Stride for stride, this 
camera matches your 
movie skill and ambition 


If it isn’t 
an Eastman • 
it isn ’t a 
Kodah 


CINE-K ODAK SPECIAL 




CAMERA 
FILM METER 


LEFT: Fades are simplified by the variable shutter of 
the Cine-Kodak Special. Merely move shutter lever 
from “"open" to ti closed," y or vice versa, while shooting. 

Lap dissolves, double and 
multiple exposures are also 
easily made.The eight -frame 
crank shaft winds the film 
back onto the supply spool. 
A film meter registers in in¬ 
dividual feet the amount of 
film run or wound back. 


SPEED DIAL 


SHUTTER 
LEVER 

SINGLE-FRAME 

RELEASE 


ABOVE: !\o more bulky 
mask boxes! Masks are in¬ 
serted in a tiny slot be¬ 
tween lens and film. A set 
of six masks —circle, oval . 
ttco vertical and two hori¬ 
zontal half - masks — is 
supplied with each Special. 
Other desigrisareat'ailable. 


REFLEX 

FINDER 


SINGLE 

SHAFT 


EXPOSURE 

BUTTON 


LEFT: The double 
lens turret of the Cine- 
Kodak Special permits 
instant change be¬ 
tween two lenses of dif¬ 
ferent focal length- 
helpful for many shots. 
Four telephotos and a 
wide angle lens sup¬ 
plement the Special"s 
standard f. 1.9 lens. 


C INE-KODAK SPECIAL gives 
full scope to your cinematic 
artistry at 16 mm. home movie 
cost. This ingenious example of 
Eastman precision camera craft 
has all the facilities for trick shots 
...professional effects...heretofore 
available only in 35 min. studio 
equipment. 

A few of the Special’s many 
unique features—in addition to 
those illustrated—are: Reflex find¬ 
er, showing on ground-glass screen 
exact field and focus of all lenses 
supplied; interchangeable 100- 
foot and 200-foot film chambers; 
one- and eight-frame hand crank 
shafts; motor speeds from 8 to 61 
frames a second. 

The basic Cine-Kodak Special 
with Kodak Anastigmat/.1.9 lens, 
100-foot film chamber and set of 
six masks is priced at $375. Esti¬ 
mates for adaptation to scientific 
or technical work upon request. 
Ask your dealer for the free Cine- 
Kodak Special Book. 



Eastman Kodak Company 

Rochester* Netv York 
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RECORDING 

GALVANOMETER 

Complete with optical system and ex¬ 
citer lamp, fully adjustable, ready to 
install in 16 mm. or 35 mm. camera or 
recorder. Requires 6 volt battery for 
exciter lamp and galvanometer field. 
Signal winding operates from 15 ohm 
amplifier output. Records Yt mil by 
70 mil track (0.0005 in. x 0.070 in.) 
Overall dimensions: length 5 in., width 
3 in., height 3 in. 

Price $195 

ERIC C. BERNDT 

112 East 73d Street New York 



TRAVEL LIGHT AND 
FILM SMOOTHLY FROM 
A BELTIPOD WEIGHT TEN OZS. 



DALLAS TEXAS 


GOERZ 


LENSES 

The confidence and pleasure felt by the 
purchaser of a Goerz Lens is due to our 
insistence on accuracy in manufacture 
and accuracy in performance. 

FILTERS 

Pan-Ortho Green Filters provide requis¬ 
ite absorption of excess blue-violet and 
red sensitiveness of modern panchro¬ 
matic emulsions. Supplementary blue 
filter for additional red absorption, also 
red filter for night effects. 

Literature on request 

C. P. Goerz American 
Optical Co. 

317 East 34th Street New York 


Let’s Play Getting Married 

Continued from Page 127 

Scene 23. Long-shot of a house door: 
Jimmy and Jane come out, tiptoeing, 
and walk toward the camera. 

Scene 24. Long-shot in a garden — 
preferably with some trees. The two 
children enter, and deposit their loads 
on a bench. Three or four neighbor chil¬ 
dren— boys and girls — enter, and all 
start to examine the loot. 

Scene 25. Close shot of the little 
girls getting the bride ready. One of 
them is pinning a window-curtain on her 
head for a veil; another is helping her 
put on some make-up. A third girl gives 
her a hand-mirror. She looks at herself 
in it. 

Scene 26. Close-up of Jane's face in 
the mirror, smiling. If possible, use a 
cracked mirror. 

Scene 27. Medium shot of neighbor 
boys helping the groom dress, putting on 
an old dress coat, straightening the top- 
hat, etc. One of the little girls brings an 
enormous flower, which she puts in his 
button-hole. 

Scene 28. Close shot of Jimmy, get¬ 
ting ready for his role as the minister. 
He has on some old horn-rimmed spec¬ 
tacles, and an old, dark coat of his fath¬ 
er's, white gloves, etc. One of the boys 
is trying on one of Father's dress collars 
— backwards. Another hands him a 
battered old umbrella, and Mother's big 
cook-book for a prayer-book. 

Scene 29. Long-shot of the group, 
putting on the finishing touches. A 
neighbor boy comes waving a harmonica. 
The children greet him enthusiastically. 

Scene 30. Close-up of Jimmy, speak¬ 
ing : 

TITLE: "Can you play the Wedding 
March on your mouth-organ?" 

Scene 31. Close-up of neighbor boy, 
nodding happily. 

Scene 32. Long-shot of the group. 
They form a wedding procession, with the 
little musician leading, playing his har¬ 
monica. They wind around, and end up 
in front of Preacher Jimmy and Bride¬ 
groom Bobby. 

Scene 33. Close-shot of Jimmy, as 
the little bride and groom stop in front 
of him. He pushes his spectacles down 
on his nose, and opens his "prayer-book." 
As he starts to "read," he suddenly sees 
something in the background, and stops, 
looking frightened. 

Scene 34. Longer shot of the same: 
all the children stop, turn, and look em- 
barrassedly toward the camera. 

Scene 35. Medium long-shot: Mother 
approaches, carrying something behind 
her. 

Scene 36. Close shot of the minister: 
he is hiding his "prayer-book" under the 
seat of his pants. 

Scene 37. Close shot of the bride: 


90090000000 

The New 16mm 

Panchromatic Negatives 

(Eastman, Agfa, Dupont) 

will surprise you with their fine 
quality, their beautiful tones and 
grainless reproductions, if you have 
them developed by the 

DUNNING GRAINLESS 
METHOD 

This method is winning more 
amateurs every day to the negative 
and positive system of 16mm 
movie making. 

One trial will prove its advan¬ 
tages. 

Dunning Process Company 

932 N. La Brea Avenue 
Hollywood, Calif. 

(35mm reduced to 16mm) 

0 9 9 9 9 0 0 9 0 9 9 


HUGO MEYER 

LE.N5E5 


QUALITY 

UAIFOCMITY 



--- 

ptmmncz 


Literature on Request 


HUGO MEYER&CO. 

245 WEST 55 18 ST «EW VOPK 


#CINEMA 

Quarterly 

GETS DOWN TO 
FUNDAMENTALS 

Its writers include the best minds 
in European movie— 

PAUL ROTHA 
RUDOLF ARNHEIM 
JOHN GRIERSON 
ANTHONY ASQUITH 
ALEX. KORDA 
A. CAVALCANTI 
VICTOR SAVILLE 
LEONTINE SAGAN 
etc., etc. 

Film Craftsmen on Film- 
making 

Special section for amateurs 

7s6d a year from 

24 N.W. Thistle Street Lane 

Edinburgh, 2, Scotland 
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: she rubs her behind as though in antici¬ 
pation of an encounter with a hairbrush. 

Scene 38. Quick pan (close angle) 
of the group — all looking embarrassed. 

Scene 39. Medium long-shot: the 
children (backs to camera) are in the 
foreground, watching Mother, who enters 
center, straight into the middle of the 
group. 

Scene 40. Close-up of Mother: she 
pretends to frown, and then her ex¬ 
pression changes to a broad smile. 

Scene 41. Same as Scene 39. Mother 
brings out a bag of cookies and a box 
of candied popcorn. She speaks: 

TITLE: "Here's the wedding-feast!" 

Scene 42. Close shot of the children, 
opening the cookie-sack and the can¬ 
died popcorn. 

Scene 43. Close-up of Jimmie: he 
holds the popcorn-box, and his hand is 
deep in it. Suddenly he brings out a ring. 

Scene 44. Close shot of Bobby and 
Jane. Jimmie (out of the picture) hands 
Bobby the ring, and Bobby slips it on 
Jane's finger. 

Scene 45. Long-shot of the group, 
busy eating the food Mother has brought. 
Mother is standing there, smiling, and 
pouring out glasses of lemonade. FADE 
OUT. 

THE END. 

This story can be made very easily, 
anywhere. You can confine it to the 
three children and Mother, or make room 
for as many neighbor children as you 
wish. Plan your locations and properties 
in advance, so that you can concentrate 
on getting the pictures of the children 
while they are interested. As a rule, you 
will find that you can give the children 
one rehearsal, and then shoot the scene: 
often you'll be able to shoot two or more 
scenes together, at a single "take," sep¬ 
arating them when you edit the film. 
Don't waste your time — and the chil¬ 
dren's patience — by trying to make the 
inserts in their proper place: you can 
get them later. Don't make the mistake 
of over-directing the children: just give 
them a good idea of what you want, and 
let them do it their own way — it will be 
more amusing. This also applies to cos¬ 
tuming, the bride's makeup, etc. You 
can work in a number of added shots in 
costuming and wedding sequences to take 
advantage of any "business" that you 
may think up, or that the children them¬ 
selves may suggest. Remember, in mak¬ 
ing these added shots, as well as in film¬ 
ing the story as a whole: get plenty of 
close-ups, and keep the figures even in 
the longer shots as large as possible. 

A very good idea for the making of 
this story would be to make it as a part 
of a costume party for the children, hav¬ 
ing them all come dressed as grown-ups: 
make it part of the fun of the party, 
rather than work. And remember, you 
can always get the un-costumed shots at 
an earlier or (preferabl)y a later time. 


Fotoshop suggests 

• •••the ideal summer film 

16 


HIGH SPEED 

Panchromatic 



Fotoshop maintains a complete 
laboratory service. Titling-, Editing, 
Duplicating, Enlarging and Reduc¬ 
ing. 

For those requiring Fine Grain Pro¬ 
cessing, Fotoshop’s method is unex¬ 
celled. A trial will convince you. 


OTHER FOTOSHOP FILMS 

REGULAR ORTHO 
REVERSAL 

Including processing. 16mm. 
100 ft. rolls. 

PANCHROMATIC 
NEGATIVE and POSITIVE 
16mm. 100 ft. rolls. This in¬ 
cludes processing and return 
of both the negative and a 
positive print to you. 
SUPER-SENSITIVE 
Negative and Positive. 16mm. 
100 ft. rolls. Includes return 
of both negative and positive 
print to you. 


$ 4.25 

$ 5.50 



SAVE 79c .. . Use THIS COUPON WHEN ORDERING 



FOTOSHOP LABORATORIES 
136 West 32nd St., N. Y. G. 

I wish to take advantage of your trial offer. Enclosed with this coupon is: 

I I $3.00 for which send 100 ft. roll of High Speed Panchromatic. 

O 2.00 for which send 100 ft. roll of Regular Ortho Reversal. 

Without coupon, High Speed Panchromatic $3.79 per roll, Regular Ortho Reversal $2.75 

Name...-. 

Address... 

- ONLY ONE ROLL TO A CUSTOMER AT THIS PRICE^= 


MINIATURE PHOTOGRAPHY 
AT NIGHT 
(Correction) 

As the "f" value of a lens is found 
by dividing the focal length of the lens 
by the diameter of its stop, it is obvious 
that at f2:0, a 50mm lens would be 
25mm or one inch in diameter and not 
one-half inch as it appeared in the June 


issue of this magazine. Fortunately, this 
oversight did not destroy the intent and 
purpose of the paragraph: i.e., to show 
that the short focal length lens on the 
miniature camera is more easily shaded 
than is the longer focal length lens on 
the conventional type of camera. (A 
6-inch focal length lens at f2:0 would 
be 3 inches in diameter.) 
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SPECIAL! 

The New 4-Speed 1933 Model 

STEWART - WARNER 

16 mm MOVIE CAMERA 

Fitted with 

f-1.5 Wollensak Lens 

at half price! Regularly listed at $97.50 

OUR PRICE Sturdy, light in weight, built 
for years of service, it has 
^ many features found only in 

O ' J cameras of much higher 
price, including: 

4 speeds (one of which is S-L-O-W MO¬ 
TION) 

f-1.5 WOLLENSACK LENS (one inch 
focus in micrometer focusing mount) 

SPY GLASS FINDER 
SPRING DRIVEN 

Holds 50 or 100 ft. roll 16mm film (any 
make) 

Mail Orders Filled. Write Dept. A.C.S. 


FAST 16mm 
REVERSIBLE 
100 Ft. Film 
$2.95 

Including Devel¬ 
oping 

Mail Orders Filled 


WILLOUGHBYS 

110 WEST 32nd STREET NEW YORK CITY 

Photographic Supplies Exclusively Since 1899 



YOU GET THIS 

400 watt Biplane Mazda 8 Fibre gears for silent oper¬ 
ation. 

9 Forward and reverse. 

New type aluminum lamb 


equal in illumination to 
500 watt. Sufficient for 
large auditoriums. 

2 High power cooling system. 

3 10V .2 to 1 movement with 
"kick-back.” Easy on film. 

4 High speed rnech. re-wind. 

5 Die-cast machined body. 

6 Centralized lubrication. 

7 Centralized controls. 


chimney... cooler, brighter. 
Oversized motor... largest 
used in any projector. 

12 Kodacolor may be used. 

13 Eight in weight... beauti¬ 
ful in appearance. 

14 Am pro exclusive tilt. 


15 Price for this Ampro 16 mm projector complete with case. 
Great value at regular list price, $150.00. Bass price only $99-50. 
Don’t pay more... Don’t get less. Order direct from this ad. 
Your money back after trial if you want it. Full details and 
Bass Bargaingram 213 free on request. Dealers: W rite for details. 


BASS 


CAMERA COMPANY 

179 W. Madison St., Chicago, III. 


Camera Headquarters for Tourists 

* Apologies to Dodge Motors. 
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Shooting Sixty Thousand 
Caribou 

Continued from Page 133 

did everyone else who saw the picture: 
"Fresh meat, ba' gosh! Nice, spring cari¬ 
bou— hey?" Just that little gesture 
conveyed the thought and a situation. I 
made a close-up of the old cook with 
his silent smile, and the great wrinkles 
in his forehead. This showed pleasure, 
and anticipation: but it didn't indicate 
that he was a cook. So I had him in his 
galley, stirring a pot, and slowly shaking 
his head in despair. At this point, I 
made a lap-dissolve back to the caribou, 
as the ship moved away from them, and 
faded out. I was ending the sequence, 
and leaving the location. Next, a short 
fade-in of the ship docking at White 
Horse, where I was to board a train for 
civilization. Here was where I wanted 
definitely to end the picture: but what 
to do? Sunsets were old and conven¬ 
tional; what else definitely indicates the 
end of a day? Well, after a hard day's 
work or a long tramp in such a country, 
you feel tired. I felt that way myself — 
ah, there was my idea! Into the smoker 
I went. There was my cast, already as¬ 
sembled: a group of picturesque, griz¬ 
zled old sourdoughs: I was lucky to 
catch one just dropping off to sleep; two 
or three others snoring away comfort¬ 
ably; and a few others in odd, cramped 
sleeping-positions. A perfect fade-out. 

The picture was released in one 1,000- 
foot reel. I had shot between three and 
four thousand feet of film to get it, so 
that the editor might have plenty of 
scenes to choose from in building his 
picture. In making such a picture — and 
this applies just as forcefully to any type 
of scenic or travel-film, professional or 
amateur—the important thing is to get 
everything — every action, every loca¬ 
tion, every angle — while you are on the 
spot and shooting. You can't, as a rule, 
go back and pick up the shots you've 
missed: and even if you could, it would 
be more costly than expending a few 
hundred feet of film extra for safety. 

The picture was, of course, made in 
35mm; none of the scenes in the picture 
were over twenty feet long, and most 
of them were shorter. This doesn't seem 
very long: but it was long enough to 
show what I had to show, and short 
enough to keep the action moving quick¬ 
ly. The important thing was to have 
enough different angles to show every¬ 
thing very clearly, and, by the variety of 
angles, to keep the story moving quickly. 
The same technique can well be used in 
16mm or 8mm. In 16mm, for instance, 
the scenes can be kept under five feet in 
length — many of them only three or 
four feet — and if you have plenty of 
different angles, you'll have a more in¬ 
teresting picture than if you had fewer 
and longer scenes, made from less inter- 
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;esting angles. And, by angles, I don't 
necessarily mean those tricky Russian 
.angles, where your perspective is dis¬ 
torted by an odd viewpoint! Simply the 
■normal succession of long-shot, medium- 
sshot, close-up and extreme close-up, 
showing the action from different view¬ 


points— approaching, passing, and re¬ 
ceding. Don't forget the closer shots, 
and the different viewpoints: make your 
footage short on any one scene — but 
get plenty of short shots of the situation 
from different angles. You'll be surprised 
how it will pep up your travel-films! 


FILTER YOUR CLOSE-UPS 

Continued from Page 132 


depth of focus. This tends to throw the 
t background more or less out of focus, 
subduing it, and forcibly concentrating 
the attention on the face of the subject. 

! Naturally, this is doubly true of close-ups 
i made with longer focus lenses, which are 
always preferable for closer shots. 

But — what filters shall we use for 
improving our close-ups? 

This — as always When filtering — 
naturally depends upon the type of film 
you are using. 

If you use Ortho film, you can choose 
from the K-1, K-2, Aero 1 and Aero 2 
filters — all of which are yellow. 

If you use the more nearly panchro¬ 
matic Plenachrome, you may add to this 
list the K-3 and "G." 

With regular Panchromatic film (nega¬ 
tive or reversal, and including Cine- 
Kodak 8mm film) you may choose from 
any of these filters, and, for extreme 
cases, add the 23-A to your list. 

If you use SuperSensitive Panchro¬ 
matic film, you will find the yellow "K" 
series of little value, so your list will in¬ 
clude the Aero filters, the "G," 23-A, 
and perhaps even the 25-A. 

These, however, are the possible fil¬ 
ters: the list can be narrowed down con¬ 
siderably. For instance, with Ortho film, 
the K-2 or Aero 1 should be preferable. 
For Plenachrome, the Aero 2 or "G." 
For regular Panchromatic, the "G" is 
probably the best all-around filter, while 
with SuperPan, either the "G" or the 
23-A will give delightful results. 

In using the red filters (23-A, 25-A. 
and so on) you will have to avoid using 
them on subjects with unusually florid 
faces, as the red filter will sometimes 
lighten a red face objectionably. On 
the other hand, a red filter may often 
be used to advantage to lighten unpleas¬ 
antly red areas — not only toning down 
crude make-up in women, but frequently 
being able to virtually erase the blight¬ 
ing red scars and birth-marks seen on 
some faces. 

Similarly, these filters can do inter¬ 
esting things to certain shades of hair — 
especially the more reddish shades. Nat¬ 
urally, the red filters will lighten these 
shades considerably — often to the point 
of making hair which, to the eye, seems 
dark, photograph light. On the other 
hand, such hair can often be darkened 
almost jet-black by using a green filter. 
The green filters, however, are very little 


help in most close-up work, as they give 
a virtually orthochromatic rendition — 
which is just what we are trying to avoid. 

Under some special conditions, filters 
are almost imperative for close-ups. For 
example, Glenn R. Kershner, A.S.C., has 
told me that while he was photographing 
the Labrador Eskimos, with Commander 
McMillan's Arctic Expeditions a few years 
ago, and also more recently, natives of 
the South Seas, he used either an Aero 2 
or a "G" filter continually, to keep the 
coppery-brown skins of the natives from 
photographing too dark. 

The best rule for this sort of filtering, 
in the kind of work most substandard 
cinefilmers do, is to choose one filter — 
such as the Aero or "G" for most modern 
emulsions — put it on your lens, leave 
it there, and virtually forget it. Use it 
as an integral part of your camera-and- 
lens equipment. You'll be surprised how 
it will improve all of your shots — and 
especially, the close-ups. 

Here’s How 

Continued from Page 126 

even more likely, SuperSensitive — film. 
On these, especially the latter, the 4x 
yellow filter (designed originally for 
Ortho film) would make little, if any im¬ 
pression. With modern, panchromatic 
and SuperPan emulsions, you will need a 
redder filter, which holds back more of 
the blue. A filter such as the "G" or 
the "23-A," or even heavier, is indi¬ 
cated. —Daniel B. Clark, A.S.C. 

1 HAVE been told that any given 
stop, for instance, f:J^.5, has the 
same value, no matter what the 
type of lens is on which it ap¬ 
pears. I have a one-inch and a 
three-inch lens, yet I notice that 
when I set the diaphragm of the 
three-inch lens at f :If.5, the open¬ 
ing is much larger than the open¬ 
ing indicated at f :£.5 on my one- 
inch lens. Why is this? Doesn’t 
the larger opening on the three- 
inch lens let in more light? Cer¬ 
tainly the actual opening of the 
diaphragm is larger on this lens. 

—CLINIC, New York. 

The opening itself is larger, but the 
amount of light that reaches the film 
is the same, due to the greater focal 


BARGAINS!!! 

WRITE 

SUNNY SCHICK 

CINEMACHINERY BROKERS 

I have what you want, or 
can sell what you have. 
Bargains in Equipment: 

BELL & HOWELL 
EASTMAN 
SIMPLEX 
VICTOR 

STEWART-WARNER 
Save 30% to 60% on cameras, project¬ 
ors and accessories. 

408 W. WASHINGTON BLVI). 
Since 1925. Dept. 125, Fort Wayne, Ind. 


CAMERA 

CRAFT 


CAMERA 

CRAFT 
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A MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
OF PHOTOGRAPHY 

William A. Palmer is 
Editor of our new 
Cinema Department. 

He is an ardent ama¬ 
teur who knows his 
hobby from A to Z. 

• 

Send your movie 
problems to him. 

• 

SEND 20 CENTS 
FOR 

A LATE COPY 

• 

CAMERA CRAFT 

PUBLISHING COMPANY 
703 Market Street 
San Francisco, California 
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16mm Sound On Film 

HOME TALKIES 

Are Here 

Trade in your silent movie 
equipment 

LIBERAL ALLOWANCE 

Klein & Goodman 

photo a Cine apparatus 
a Supplies 

18 so. IOth St. phila.. pa. 



The Harrison 
Sunshade and Multifilter 

The most efficient and eco¬ 
nomical combination on the 
market. 

Ask Him to Demonstrate It 

Harrison & Harrison 
Optical Engineers 
645 N. Martel, Hollywood 
Phone WYoming 4501 


MOVIE FILM FREE 


Turn to the page of BACKYARD 
MOVIES. Read that plot over. We 
gave 100 ft. of 16mm Panchro¬ 
matic Film to the writer. 

Make your plots as simple as 
you like — we like them simple, 
so that they can be made with the 
simplest of cameras. 

But keep them in such locales 
as will be convenient to everyone 
. . . that's why we call them "Back¬ 
yard Movies." 

Send as many plots as you like. 
Do not lose patience if it does not 
appear the next month. We may 
not have had room for all the good 
ones in one month. 

It's Your Chance to Get Film 

Free — Address Your Con - 
tinuities to Editor 

AMERICAN 

CINEMATOGRAPHER 

6331 Hollywood Blvd. 

Hollywood, Calif. 


length of the three-inch lens, and the 
law of inverse squares. The indicating 
number, "f:4.5," indicates the ratio be¬ 
tween the diameter of the opening and 
the focal length of the lens. The focal 
length is always regarded as unity, so the 
aperture-number "f:4.5" for any lens 
really means "1 :4.5," and is actually a 
part of an equation, which, in full, is: 
"focal length : diameter of aperture = 
1 :4.5." 

Substituting in this equation the focal 
lengths of any lenses, we see that, in 
order to maintain the proper mathe¬ 
matical balance, the size of the aper¬ 
ture must increase in the same propor¬ 
tion as the focal length is increased. Ob¬ 
viously, therefore, any given aperture on 
a long-focus lens will be larger than the 
same stop on a lens of shorter focus, but 
it will have the same relative (and photo¬ 
graphic) value. You will recall, inci¬ 
dentally, that most German lenses are 
rated as "1 :4.5," etc., rather than 
"f:4.5." —Joseph Walker, A.S.C. 

1 HAVE been told that good 
travel films can be made with 
practically no panoramas. To me, 
this does not seem logical, for I 
cannot get enough vieivs in my 
films without panoramas. What 
do you think? 

—CLINIC, New York. 

For the best results, panoramas should 
be held to the minimum, if not entirely 
eliminated. You always get a better pic¬ 
ture if you use a stationary shot, with 
good composition. Also, the human eye 
does not see so well when the picture is 
in motion — as in a pan — so you will 
show more by using a number of short, 
well-composed static shots than by trying 
to show the whole thing in a longer pan¬ 
oramic shot. Your picture will likewise 
have more interest and force with a va¬ 
riety of shorter, more diversified shots. 

—John W. Boyle, A.S.C. 


Two Issues Free 

Did you ever figure it out that by 
subscribing for one year you are 
really getting two copies of THE 
AMERICAN CINEMATOGRAPHER 
Free? Buying them singly they cost 
you $3.00 a year. Our subscription 
price is $2.50 the year in the 
United States. For foreign coun¬ 
tries add $1.00 for postage. 

AMERICAN 

CINEMATOGRAPHER 

6331 Hollywood Blvd. 
Hollywood, Calif. 


CLASSIFIED 

ADVERTISING 

Rates: Seven cents a word. Minimum 
charge, one dollar per insertion. 


FOR SALE—CAMERAS 


FOR SALE—3 1 / 4x4 1 / 4 Butcher “Pressman” 
Reflex, 6 in. Cooke f :4.5 lens, reversible back 
rebuilt for Graflex attachments. Includes 
case and Graflex plateholders, rollfilm and 
filmpack adapters and cut-film magazine; 
$75. Box 240, c/o American Cinematogra¬ 
pher. T 


FOR SALE—3 1 4x 4 1 / 4 Korona Pictorial View 
camera case. Ilex Acme shutter, six cuU 
film holders. Box 241, c/o American Cine¬ 
matographer. T 


FOR SALE—Like new, B & H 5-way Sound 
Printer, also Model C Moviola. Turret Mod¬ 
el Eyemo, with Motor, 400-ft Magazine. 
Cheap for cash. Hollywood Camera Ex¬ 
change, 1600 Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, 
Calif. T 


SILENT MITCHELL CAMERA, very late 
number, in perfect condition, complete with 
all equipment, lowest priced silent Mitchell 
in town. Will not be here long. Write air 
mail or cable for price. Camera Supply Co., 
Ltd., 1515 No. Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, 
Calif. Cable address: Cameras. 


MOTOR-DRIVEN DEBRIE, 50, 75mm. Zeiss, 
6 Magazines, Tripod, Battery Case and Bat¬ 
teries, Carrying Case, runs 24 speed. $400.00. 
Camera Supply Co., Ltd., 1515 No. Cahuenga 
Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


PATHE CAMERAS—Late Numbers, excellent 
shape, complete from $90 up, including 
beautiful outfit with built-in shutter dis¬ 
solve, veeder counter, ground-glass focus¬ 
ing. Camera Supply Co., Ltd., 1515 No. 
Cahuenga Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


FOR SALE—MISCELLANEOUS 


TELEVISION SET—Complete, $75.00. KHJ 
Scanner in beautiful cabinet, specially made 
6-tube receiver and speaker. Box 237. 
c/o American Cinematographer. T 


FOR SALE—Special complete 16mm. editor 
with geared rewinds, magnifier and splicer, 
$4.50 plus postage. Money refunded if not 
satisfactory. FOTOSHOP, 136 W. 32d St., 
New York City. T 


WANTED 


FILMS WANTED—16mm FILMS wanted of 
historical events, rare prints, movies taken 
many, many years ago, or in their infancy, 
of famous men, educational, etc. E. Sullivan, 
3939 Flad Ave., St. Louis, Mo. J 


GOOD used 35mm sound recording equipment, 
complete single or double system, portable 
type. E. D. Goodwin, 2318 So. Royce St., 
Sioux City, Iowa. J 


MOTION PICTURE and Still Cameras, all 
types, Lenses, Finders, Tripod Heads, Leica 
or Contax Cameras. Cash for bargains. 
Camera Supply, Ltd., 1515 Cahuenga Blvd., 
Hollywood, Calif. 


WANTED to buy old issues of Photograms. 
State price and date of issue. Gregg 
Toland. c/o American Cinematographer. T 


Used Leica and Contax Cameras and acces¬ 
sories. Must be cheap for cash. Box 235. 
American Cinematographer. 6631 Hollywood 
Boulevard, Hollywood, Calif. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


WE BUY — sell or rent everything necessary 
for the making — taking — or showing of 
motion pictures. Sound or Silent—35mm 
and 16mm. We specialize in equipping ex¬ 
peditions. Ruby Camera Exchange, 729 - 7th 
Ave., New York City. T 



































$1000 in Cash—$800 in Equipment 


EQUIPMENT 

PRIZES 

Here are a few of the equip¬ 
ment prizes that will be given 
in this competition: 

EASTMAN KODAK CO. gives 
a 16 mm. Kodascope Model 
K-75 Projector. 

Value .$235.00 

BELL fir HOWELL ... To the 
highest winner using a Bell Cr 
Howell Camera . . Merchan¬ 
dise to the value of $125.00 
will be given ... To the sec¬ 
ond best picture using Bell tr 
Howell camera, merchandise to 

the value of $75.00 

VICTOR ANIMATOGRAPH 
CORP. gives a Model 5 16mm. 
Camera with F 2.9 Focusing 
Mount Dalyeer lens. 

List Price .$175.00 

CRAIG MOVIE SUPPLY CO., 
of Los Angeles, will give a Sen¬ 
ior Rewind and Splicer. 

Value . $19.50 

HARRISON & HARRISON will 
give one of their universal Fil¬ 
ter Holders and a set of 1V4- 
inch Multi-Filters consisting of 
yellow, red and green filters. 

Value ..$14.00 

AGFA ANSCO CORPORATION 
gives 12 hundred foot rolls. 
Super Pan Reversible 16 mm. 
film to the highest winner us¬ 
ing Agfa Film. Value, $94.00 
Also 12 one hundred foot rolls 
Plenachrome Reversible Film to 
the second winner using Agfa 

Film. Value.$54.00 

SUNNY SCHICK gives one 
Model MSA Electrophot. 

Value .$17.50 

THE CALVIN CO., authorized 
Agfa Laboratory of Kansas 
City, will give a complete set of 
Tailor-made 16mm titles to the 
highest winner using Agfa Film. 
Value .. $50.00 


will be given as PRIZES in our 

Amateur Movie Contest 

CLOSING OCT. 31, 1934 

This $1000 will be divided very simply. There will 
be a grand prize of $250.00 for the best all around pic¬ 
ture. There will be from 10 to 15 prizes in the various 
classifications of $50.00 each. Even though you may 
not win the first prize you would have a chance at the 
$50.00 given for the best picture presented in the fol¬ 
lowing classifications: Scenic, Travel, Educational, 
Scenario. Home Movies, Kodacolor, Technical and any 
other classifications which might be brought forth by 
the entries made. 

The American Cinematographer reserves the right 
not to declare a prize for any class if in the opinion of 
the judges there is not a picture submitted sufficiently 
good to be classed a prize winner. 

If you intend to enter this contest, please send cou¬ 
pon on this page so that we might send you official en¬ 
try blank. 


Please send me one of your official entry blanks. I intend 
to enter a (16mm. 8mm. 9 1 /2mm.) picture in your 1934 con¬ 
test. I understand my entry must be in your office not later 
than October 31, 1934. 

Name . I 

Street .. 


Address 



AMERICAN 

CINEMATOGRAPHER 

6331 Hollywood Boulevard Hollywood, California 



























The 

Mitchell Sound Camera 


Meets the 

Requirements of today 
for a Camera 
Light in Weight 
Easy to Operate 
Quiet in Operation 

Mitchell Camera Corporation 

665 N. ROBERTSON BOULEVARD 
WEST HOLLYWOOD, CALIF. 

Cable Address “M 1 TCAMCO” Phone OXford 1051 













